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Stone and steel do not make a hotel but a 


good reputation does. We're still building our 


reputation — not coasting on it! 


And we’re 


building it by offering travelers greater 


hotel values than ever before. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 


LEO A. MOLONY, Manager 


Private tunnel from Pennsylvania Station. 2500 
Rooms from $3.50, each with radio, both tub 
and shower, Servidor and circulating ice water. 


Four popular-priced restaurants. 
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VoL. 47, No. 4 APRIL, 1940 
BY THE EDITOR 
The formulation of substantive principles as a part of 
Remedying national policy is what gave the National Labor Re- 
Administrative lations Board its significance. Social acceptance of 
Abuses the necessity for collective action on the part of 


wage earners to give them justice which they could 
not attain as individual workers, and social encouragement of collec- 
tive bargaining as the method of adjusting relationships between those 
who give orders and those who carry them out, represented revolu- 
tionary changes. The rights assured were to be guaranteed through a 
semi-judicial administrative agency. As the field affected had been a 
bitter battle field with employers doggedly resisting efforts of wage 
earners to secure collective bargaining through their union represen- 
tatives, administration of Labor’s rights necessitated very special 
qualifications of expertness in this field. Experience, seasoned judg- 
ment and wide information of unions, their procedures and objectives 
are necessary to such expertness. Such should be the qualifications of 
board members and all subordinate persons with responsibility for any 
decision-making. The Board necessarily had to build up a staff com- 
parable to its huge responsibility. 

The selection of the personnel has been in the hands of persons 
who wanted to promote union developments according to their own 
convictions. As the majority were young persons fresh from study- 
ing this and that, they followed theories untroubled by experience 
with consequences. Others were propagandists who were there to use 
the Board machinery for their own purposes and from them came 
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decisions nullifying union agreements, displacing trade unions as col- 
lective bargaining units, and arbitrary over-ruling of established union 
practices. The remedy for such ill-informed administrative decisions 
is the formulation of a few principles as a guide and secondly the 
selection of more expert personnel. j 

It is not necessary to weaken the basic law in order to get relief 
from faulty administration. Furthermore Labor will fight emascula- 
tion of this law. A new Board should be appointed. The present 
Board has been so discredited by facts brought out in Congressional 
hearings and investigations that it cannot have the public confidence i 
necessary to perform its functions. The suggestion of the Smith Com- j 
mittee that the functions of the boards be divided, part to be per- 
formed by the Board and part by an administration in no way re- 
sponsible to the Board, would, we believe, prove to be impracticable. 
Authority must be centered if administrative agents are to be held 
responsible. Authority to follow administrative processes through is 
necessary to achieve full compliance with law. The agency that writes ; 
the order can best detect failure to comply. 

The Federation is also unwilling to accept restrictions of the pur- 
pose of the law. Wage-earners’ rights under this law can be best 
assured by an administration that encourages collective bargaining. 
Collective bargaining rests upon acceptance of mutual interests and 
mutual rights, and the right to contract in all business relations. All 
business practice agrees that contracts reduced to writing are more 
effective than verbal contracts. Naturally and practically the admin- 
istration of this law looks to written contracts as its objective. 

The American Federation of Labor asks Congress for amend- 
ments that would regulate the administrative procedure of the Board. 
These amendments would provide: the right of employers to petition 
for elections under certain conditions; the abolition of the right of the ] 
Board to invalidate contracts honestly and justly negotiated through 
collective bargaining; the acceptance of the American Federation of 
Labor recommendations relating to the selection and establishment of 
the appropriate collective bargaining unit, and the acceptance of a 
simplified form of administrative and judicial procedure. 


The decline in industrial production recorded by 
Labor Proposes the Federal Reserve Index, and the attendant de- 


More Jobs cline in employment, again emphasize the plea of ) 
the American Federation of Labor that steps be 
taken to provide more jobs in private industry on a basis that will mean j 


sustained employment. We have had experience enough to know that 
Government spending will not of itself be sufficient to bring full eco- 
nomic recovery and that it may even be so administered as to block 
recovery of private industries. 
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Under the National Recovery Act when we had general wage 
increases with reductions in weekly hours, we had a substantial indus- 
trial up-swing. We now propose that private industry increase wages 
enough to provide purchasing power to buy the output of consumer 
goods, and give jobs to approximately three million more workers. If 
industries would agree to carry out this suggestion in concert, the 
result would be an increase in business activity that would be sustained 
by an increase in national wealth with stimulus to the whole economic 
system. If we have action in this way through the normal voluntary 
agencies, we can avoid inflation and the meshes of Government regu- 
lation. 

There is no need of fancy formulas or any additional agencies. 
What we need is the will to do and a spirit of cooperation. Increasing 
workers’ wages means increasing directly the amount of national in- 
come that will go into consumer buying. Increases in consumer buying 
will in turn start the wheels of capital goods industries. 

If those controlling industrial policies are willing to try this sug- 
gestion, they will find ready cooperation from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We will be glad to contribute our experience and our 
disciplined unions for the achievement of this purpose that means so 
much to us and the whole nation. 

We realize that changes in the European situation will vitally 
affect business conditions in this country. That is all the more reason 
why we should do everything possible to strengthen our economic 
position so that we may better absorb the shocks of changes and be 
ready to take advantage of all possible opportunities. 

Labor urges immediate and hearty cooperation for more jobs 
and higher national income. 


Through the leadership of the American Federation 
Child Health of Labor, May Day was officially made Child Health 
Day Day for our Nation. May Day with its old-world 

traditions and festivals, celebrating the high-tide of 
returning life in the growing things, had been seized upon by revo- 
lutionary groups for demonstrations in support of their new doctrines. 
In order that May Day in the New World might be dedicated to con- 
structive purposes the Federation secured the enactment of Federal 
legislation declaring May 1 Child Health Day. There is every rea- 
son therefore that organized labor everywhere should join in local 
plans and celebrations or should arrange its own celebration. 

During the past year has occurred the usual Decennial National 
Conference on child welfare. The whole field of child welfare was 
discussed. Much of it had been in previous conferences but with an 
additional element in understanding that revolutionized approaches 
to child welfare problems. When the family is accepted as the social 
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unit, then the family becomes the medium through which the welfare 
of children can be advanced. The way to providing better care is, of 
course, basically financial. Without funds to buy, knowledge of what 
to do is barren. Ninety-three percent of all families have incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year for all wants; 75 percent of all families have in- 
comes under $1,500 a year. Obviously the children as well as all 
members of these families can expect to have only normal wants satis- 
fied. Emergency or luxury demands will bring debt. The most basic 
and most effective move for child welfare is to increase the family 
income so that the child’s wants can be met when the need develops. 
Children’s needs cannot be deferred until income materializes—child- 
needs come in normal growth and must be met as they develop. Union 
demand for higher wages and shorter work-hours provide the sub- 
stance through which a proper environment and care may be provided 
for growing children. The second point in Labor’s program for child 
welfare is legislation prohibiting child labor and making school at- 
tendance compulsory. To make these provisions really effective, Labor 
has continuously advocated tax supported education for all, has urged 
extension of educational opportunities to provide for all age groups 
with adequate appropriation of funds. 

We have added to our program a demand for a national health 
program so that adequate medical care may be available for the 
family— including the children. 

Our program would maintain the family as necessary to give 
children social and spiritual training necessary to capacity for con- 
structive personal relationships in life. 


The National Manufacturers’ Association has issued a 
Stabilizing pamphlet summarizing methods used by various com- 
Production panies to reduce fluctuations in production and employ- 
ment. These plans in general consist of plans for greater 
efficiency on the part of management such as better planning the 
routine of production, more intelligent ordering of materials and 
hiring of personnel, better sales policies, better planning for stock 
inventories. Such policies are the normal methods of intelligent man- 
agement and result in economies in production that increase profits. 
They may and probably do mean more stable employment for the 
majority of the workers but also probably represent less employment 
for those in the labor market and less total purchasing power for 
labor. But considered in relation to the interests of individual com- 
panies, they result in some degree of regularization of business activity 
on which the company realizes increased profits because of lower 
operating costs of good management. 
However, regularization of production within separate plants 
does not solve the problem of unemployment or stable business pros- 
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perity. With the exception of those industries that have a stable con- 
sumer demand, employment regularization is not practically possible, 
the report points out. In the automobile industry, style and seasonal 
factors, changing machinery and tool requirements make steady pro- 
duction impossible. The construction industries, controlled by con- 
tracts, necessarily operate by taking on and laying off various crafts 
as the work progresses. Companies manufacturing machine tools also 
operate by contracts and to lay up inventories would be a sure road to 
bankruptcy. The production of capital goods is all keyed to the level 
of business activity. Only retail stores, distributing staple consumer 
goods, can count upon regular business. Good management can add 
something to their natural advantages, but from the very nature of 
their service they can weather a business reaction that takes a heavy 
toll from manufacturing companies and from the construction industry. 

The final conclusion of the report is: “One fact that appeared 
again and again in our material was the important one that discussed 
the subject of employment regularization as it related to two factors: 
(1) the swings in the business cycle of the nation, and (2) the busi- 
ness or seasonal fluctuations within the company and within the indus- 
try. An appreciable number of replies reported that whereas they 
had succeeded, partially or wholly, in stabilizing their employment in 
relation to their own production fluctuations, they were helpless to 
accomplish such regularization in the face of the wide swings in the 
nation’s business cycles.” 

It is obvious that companies which can regularize their produc- 
tion in business will profit from the economies resulting, but their 
ability to stabilize is due more to circumstances than to their merits 
or experience in stabilizing employment. 


The war in Europe has already disrupted world com- 
Refugee merce and brought reorganization of production within 
Industries all countries. It has greatly increased the gold reserves 

of the United States by the flight of capital from other 
lands. In addition there has been a marked flight of European indus- 
tries to this continent—some permanent, some only for war-time pro- 
duction. Industries from Central Europe have sought refuge in 
United States and Canada. A conspicuous symbol of this movement 
is the well-known Bata Shoe Company. The Bata plant was one of 
the show places of Czechoslovakia. American methods of mass pro- 
duction had been imported into this factory mill in an agricultural 
section of Moravia. Among these peasant people the ways and tra- 
ditions of feudal Europe were still the controlling way of life. The 
people were very poor and unaccustomed to hope for better things. 
They accepted the industrial tread-mill of repetitious processes and 
the assembly line just as they were accustomed to the tread-mills of 
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the harvest fields and the authority of the land-owning families. 
Niggardly wages were better than the revenues from feudal agricul- 
ture. Bata’s low-priced shoes made their way on the markets of the 
world in competition with the shoes of better-paid workers. This com- 
pany is building a branch in rural Maryland, expecting to duplicate 
social and economic conditions prevailing in its plant in Czechoslovakia 
where a great walled factory was surrounded by dormitories for work- 
ers, with the stores, services and recreation agencies necessary for 
community life. The factory took advantage of depressed labor con- 
ditions and maintained rigorous authority and discipline that limited 
the development of the people. 

In the mill town now under construction in Maryland with its 
technically modern provisions for work and housing American Labor 
insists there shall be equally modern provisions for labor-union organi- 
zation for collective bargaining and American standards of hours and 
wages. We have learned full well from fugitive industries fleeing 
labor legislation with advanced standards, and building up low stand- 
ards in depressed areas, lessons that help us to meet the problem 
created by refugee industries if they seek not only refuge for them- 
selves but for un-American practices. 














SOUTHERN LABOR CONFERENCE 


ROM Norfolk, Va., to Shreve- 
F vv La.,—1239 miles due east 

and west, and from Frankfort, 
Ky., to Miami, Fla., 1109 miles north 
and south, came delegations from 
State Federations of Labor, City Cen- 
tral Labor Unions, Building Trades 
Councils, Metal Trades Councils, 
District Councils, Railroad Systems, 
Union Label Leagues, Women’s Aux- 
iliaries and Local Unions, to gather 
in Atlanta on March 2 and 3 for the 
greatest American Federation of La- 
bor gathering ever held in the history 
of this powerful organization. Meet- 
ing in conference with these delega- 
tions from far-flung sections of the 
Southeast were the executive officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and of more than three score national 
and international unions and railroad 
organizations. 

Southern hospitality has never been 
lavished upon any gathering of peo- 
ple in more whole-hearted and gen- 
uine manner than that showered upon 
the visiting American Federation of 
Labor officials and delegations. From 
the moment of the arrival of the train 
bearing President William Green and 
his official family at the Terminal 
Station early Saturday morning, 
March 2, until Mr. Green left the 
city at 6:20 Sunday evening, Atlanta 
and the South shouted a great wel- 
come to him. That President Greea 
was hailed as the leader of an Amer- 
ican institution based upon honesty 
and righteousness was impressed upon 
him every moment that he remained 
in the city. 

As early as 7 o'clock on that Sat- 
urday morning the people began gath- 
ering at the Terminal Station, and 


when the train bearing President 
Green and his party arrived an hour 
later, thousands of people had as- 
sembled at the station to welcome him 
and his associates. At his first appear- 
ance Atlanta’s own Union band struck 
up the strains of Dixie’s welcome, and 
the assembled thousands added their 
hearty applause to the welcoming 
notes of the band. Officially meeting 
and greeting President Green were 
Georgia’s Governor, E. D. Rivers; At- 
lanta’s Mayor, William B. Hartsfield; 
George L. Googe, Southern Repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor; Charles B. Grambling, 
President of the Georgia Federation 
of Labor; Dewey L. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades, and Albert W. Gossett, chair- 
man of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

It was an auspicious moment when 
President Green, walking between the 
Governor of Georgia and the Mayor 
of Atlanta, and flanked on both sides 
by thousands of cheering men and 
women, traversed the long corridor 
of the Terminal Station and passed 
through the spacious waiting room to 
enter the Mayor’s automobile in wait- 
ing to bear him to his hotel. Adding 
to the scene was the uniformed offi- 
cial escort of six men who had been 
named by the state and city to be 
at the service of President Green dur- 
ing his stay in Atlanta. 

While the visiting A. F. of L. offi- 
cials were checking into rooms that 
had been reserved for them in the 
leading hotels of the city, the delega- 
tions from the ten states comprising 
the Southern Labor Conference were 
registering at the City Auditorium 
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and depositing credentials with their 
respective state secretaries. At 10 
o’clock the Conference was formally 
opened and after addresses of wel- 
come by the Governor and Mayor, 
the business of the Conference began. 

At the noon hour another expres- 
sion of appreciation and confidence in 
the American Federation of Labor 
was manifested in impressive manner 
at a luncheon given by Mr. Preston S. 
Arkwright, President of the Georgia 
Power Company, to President Green, 
his associates, and the officers and 
leaders of the ten Southern State Fed- 
erations of Labor. To this luncheon 
Mr. Arkwright had invited one hun- 
dred outstanding leaders in industry, 
business, and finance, and one hundred 
labor officials, including the executive 
officers of the State Federations in 
the ten Southern States. Mr. Ark- 
wright, as President of the Georgia 
Power Company, is recognized as the 
largest employer of union labor in the 
State of Georgia, and his address at 
the luncheon inspired the labor off- 
cials and challenged the admiration 
of the representatives of business at- 
tending the luncheon. 

Mr. Arkwright related his pleasant 
and profitable experience during the 
past twenty years in dealing with 
unions of which his employes are 
members, and declared that he would 
not consider for a moment any at- 
tempt to operate with non-union or 
unorganized workers, and praised 
President Green’s leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The afternoon session of the Con- 
ference in the City Auditorium con- 
tinued almost to the hour of the ban- 
quet that had been prepared by the 
Atlanta Federation of Trades. This 
banquet was held at the Ansley Hotel 
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where 900 people crowded into the 
Louie J. Dinkler room for the occa- 
sion. Further evidences of the South’s 
welcome to the American Federation 
of Labor and its officials were em- 
phasized at the banquet, which was 
given in honor of Secretary Emeritus 
Frank Morrison and Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany. President Green 
was the principal speaker at this ban- 
quet and his address was carried over 
a nation-wide hook-up by the National 
Broadcasting Company through the 
facilities of WSB. He was intro- 
duced by Governor E. D. Rivers, and 
in this introduction by the Gover- 
nor the nation was informed of the 
South’s expressions of welcome to the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its leaders. Frank Morrison, for 
forty-three years Secretary of the A. 
F. of L., has always been popular 
among the southern people, and the 
ovation given him at the banquet at- 
tested that his name is still a magic 
word in any gathering of southern 
workers. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany, elected 
to this office upon retirement of for- 
mer Secretary Morrison at the Cin- 
cinnati convention last October, was 
introduced at the banquet to his first 
southern audience. A native of New 
York, Mr. Meany was for many 
years President of New York State 
Federation of Labor, and it was his 
outstanding leadership in that work 
which made him the unanimous choice 
of the Cincinnati convention as suc- 
cessor to the beloved Frank Morri- 
son. Mr. Meany’s address to that 
great assembly gave him a place high 
in the esteem of the people of the 
South. Honesty, sincerity, capability, 
devotion to duty and a high sense 
of fair play and fair dealings, were 
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readily recognized by the audience 
as outstanding characteristics of Mr. 
Meany’s nature. Never has South- 
ern audience accepted anyone with 
more spontaneous and enthusiastic 
welcome than was manifested for Sec- 
retary Meany at this meeting. 

Dewey L. Johnson, president of 
the Atlanta Federation of Trades, as- 
sisted by George L. Googe, presented 
many notable men in labor, business, 
the professions and in public life. 
Governor Rivers, Mayor Hartsfield, 
Congressman Ramspeck, ‘“Labor’s” 
Editor Keating, Chief Justice Charles 
S. Reid, and numerous other outstand- 
ing leaders were introduced. 

A touching scene was enacted when 
Jerome Jones, the “Samuel Gompers 
of the South,” was presented. As he 
arose, his frail body speaking elo- 
quently of his long years of labor lead- 
ership in the South, the huge crowd 
rose as one man and the men and 
women of all ranks in life joined in 
one mighty burst of applause in rec- 
ognition of the life and work and 
worth of the South’s own Jerome 
Jones. 

In addition to the regular Confer- 
ence program during the day, the ban- 
quet Saturday night, and the luncheon 
at the noon hour, many group meet- 
ings were called, several of which 
were held Friday night even before 
the Conference started. International 
officers met with their own organizers 
and local union officials, thus bring- 
ing the international and the local 
unions of the South into personal 
and intimate contact and conference. 
These group meetings lasted through- 
out Sunday, and many were held on 
Monday, after adjournment of the 
general conference. One of the pre- 
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conference events of noteworthy im- 
portance was a radio broadcast Fri- 
day night in which President Johnson 
and Mr. Joseph A. Padway partici- 
pated. The Atlanta Journal’s “Edi- 
torial Hour” on WSB was given over 
to labor Friday night preceding the 
opening of the Conference, and a 
highly important chapter of the Con- 
ference was written at that time. 

On Sunday morning President 
Green filled the pulpit at Druid Hills 
Baptist Church, Rev. Dr. Louie D. 
Newton, pastor, having invited Mr. 
Green to speak from his pulpit. The 
large edifice was filled to overflowing 
with a membership and visitors anx- 
ious to hear the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
address was broadcast, and tens of 
thousands in the radio audience also 
heard labor’s chieftain speaking from 
the pulpit of the noted Druid Hills 
Baptist Church. 

Late in the afternoon President 
Green spoke at the conference proper 
and the thousands who heard him in 
the closing session of the two-days’ 
meeting declared that his presenta- 
tion of the record of achievements of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was the most powerful address of the 
popular leader’s career. Time and 
time again his address was interrupted 
by such spontaneous and enthusiastic 
applause that no room for any doubt 
was left in the mind of anyone that 
President William Green is Southern 
Labor’s ideal in labor leadership and 
statesmanship. He left the Audito- 
rium soon after completion of his ad- 
dress to board a train for Washing- 
ton, and a great host of friends ac- 
companied him to the station, happy 
in having had the great leader in the 
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Southland, yet reluctant to see him 
leave. President Green’s reception 
in Atlanta, the execution of the full 
program which had been arranged 
for him, a program that taxed his 
strength and endurance, the manifold 
honors that were heaped upon him 
throughout his all too brief stay in 
this city, the clamoring crowd of en- 
thusiastic friends gathered about him 
for a last word of farewell or to 
make the final good wish for his safe 
journey back to his office in Washing- 
ton, constituted an emphatic and unas- 
sailable answer to all of Mr. Green’s 
critics. 

The Southern Labor Conference 
gave to the South its opportunity to 
say to the world that the South is 
wholly dedicated to the high prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor upon which it has stood for 
three score years. It was the South’s 
manner of expressing its gratitude to 
President Green and its eternal loy- 
alty to the high and holy and humane 
principles of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

In the conference hall proper at 
the large City Auditorium the four 
sessions of the conference were held 
Saturday morning and Saturday af- 
ternoon, Sunday morning and Sunday 
afternoon. Under direction of the 
executive officers of ten State Federa- 
tions of Labor the machinery of the 
conference ran smoothly, and a pro- 
gram of vast importance was carried 
out, the result of which is a great for- 
ward surge of organization through- 
out the South. Charles B. Grambling, 
president of the Georgia Federation 
of Labor, and Rufus Johnson, the 
Federation’s secretary-treasurer, 
served as directing heads of the con- 
ference proceedings. Aiding them 
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were the following State Federation 
officials: 


S. E. Roper, president, and W. O. 
Hare, secretary-treasurer, of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor. Al 
Flynn, president, and Fred Hatchell, 
secretary-treasurer, of the South Car- 
olina Federation of Labor. Charles 
E. Silva, president, and Walter Hoytt, 
secretary-treasurer, Florida Federa- 
tion of Labor. E. H. Williams, pres- 
ident, and E. J. Bourge, secretary- 
treasurer, Louisiana State Federation 
of Labor. J. W.Cameron, president, 
and J. C. Bullock, secretary-treasurer, 
Mississippi State Federation of La- 
bor. C. A. Fink, president, and H. G. 
Fisher, secretary-treasurer, North 
Carolina State Federation of Labor. 
Gerald Foley, president, and T. H. 
Cuthbert, secretary-treasurer, Tenn- 
essee State Federation of Labor. O. 
C. Moore, president, and E. J. Shave, 
secretary-treasurer, Virginia Federa- 
tion of Labor. Alexander Jeffery, 
president, and E. H. Weyler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Kentucky State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


Assembled in the audiences at the 
several sessions of the conference 
were men and women from local 
unions of almost one hundred na- 
tional and international organiza- 
tions. Addressing the Conference and 
discussing problems and questions of 
vital importance to the workers of 
the South were the national and in- 
ternational officers of these organiza- 
tions. There was absolutely no fric- 
tion throughout the sessions, and all 
discussions were notable for the unan- 
imous and harmonious spirit prevail- 
ing among the delegates and visitors. 

One of the most significant features 
of the conference was the large num- 
ber of Negro delegates in attendance, 
and the part they played on the pro- 
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gram. In addition to the splendid 
addresses delivered by Negro union 
officials, the quartet and the chorus 
rendered many songs that were most 
inspiring. The presence of the large 
Negro delegation signified the close 
cooperation existing in the South be- 
tween the workers of all races, and 
evidenced the tremendous advance- 
ment made by the Negro in the South 
during the past three-quarters of a 
century. Much of this progress is due 
to the support given the Negro work- 
ers by the American Federation of 
Labor during the past 60 years. 

The interests of the workers in 
both races are so closely interwoven 
that mutual advancement is necessary, 
else neither can advance. Upon the 
freedom of the Negro as chattel prop- 
erty 75 years ago, the bonds of indus- 
trial and economic enslavement were 
bound about the hands of the white 
worker, and, working together for 
industrial and economic advancement, 
both races have made great strides 
throughout the South, as evidenced 
in the sessions of the Southern Labor 
Conference. Coming from a state of 
absolute chattel property, to the place 
now occupied by the Southern Negro 
wherein he has his own colleges, 
professional men and women, farms, 
stores, banks, and everything that is 
enjoyed by other citizens of the South, 
marks a progress not equaled by any 
other race of people in any country of 
the world in a similar length of time. 

That the American Federation of 
Labor is recognized as a leading fac- 
tor and influence in the advancement 
of the Negro workers in the South 
was given further evidence by the Ne- 
gro speakers at the conference and 
in a resolution offered by the Negro 
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delegates. This resolution asked for 
continued efforts on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
elimination of remaining discrimina- 
tions in some organizations against 
the Negro worker, and closed with 
renewed pledge of loyalty to the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
conference adopted the following 
statement in thanking the Negro 
workers for their renewed pledge of 
loyalty: 


“This pledge of loyalty to the more 
than 200,000 Negro workers organ- 
ized under the banner of the A. F. of 
L. in the Southland is most hearten- 
ing and is proof positive that Ne- 
groes are not only eager for organi- 
zation, but desire to march side by 
side with white workers in the great 
forward movement for organization 
in the South. 

“Our movement stands for the 
great principles of economic and in- 
dustrial equality of all workers, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or religion. 
That there are some discriminations 
against Negro workers is a matter of 
regret which we firmly believe will be 
remedied. Our Southern Conference 
is not a legislative body; it does not 
determine the policy of workers af- 
filiated with the Federation. 

“We recommend that this supple- 
mentary report be forwarded to the 
affiliated National and International 
Unions for appropriate actions.” 


As an indication of the importance 
attached to the recent Southern Labor 
Conference held in Atlanta by the 
State of Georgia, the following proc- 
lamation was issued by Gov. E. D. 
Rivers, setting aside March 2 and 3 
as “Industrial Unity Days,” in keep- 
ing with the theme of President Wm. 
Green’s Atlanta address. The proc- 





lamation issued by the Governor was 
as follows: 


STATE OF GEORGIA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA 


A Proclamation 


Whereas: The State of Georgia 
will have as its guests on Saturday 
and Sunday, March 2 and 3, the ex- 
ecutive officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated 
National and International Unions 
who are assembling in Atlanta to con- 
fer with the officers and members of 
the several state Federations of La- 
bor in the South, together with their 
subordinate district, city and local 
branches, and 

Wuereas: The State of Georgia 
in extending a genuine welcome to 
these visiting representatives and 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor has adopted a program 
which features such instances as the 
entertainment of these visitors at a 
luncheon by outstanding leaders of in- 
dustry and large employers of labor 
in Atlanta and in the South, while 
leading ministers have arranged for 
representatives of Labor to speak 
from the pulpits of our churches in 
this City, and 

Wuereas: All of these prepara- 
tions are proper and fitting, and in 
keeping with the high regard in which 
the leaders and members of the 
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Georgia Federation of Labor are held 
by the citizens of this State, and as a 
further mark of appreciation by the 
State of Georgia, I do now declare 
and proclaim Necurday and Sunday, 
March 2 and 3, as Industrial Unity 
Days in the State of Georgia, and 
most seriously and sincerely urge all 
people of this City and State to co- 
operate with the Southern Labor Con- 
ference in every effort of these repre- 
sentatives of labor to create and fur- 
ther cement a still finer spirit of in- 
dustrial unity among the workers of 
the South, their employers and the 
public. 

And it is so ordered this 29th day 
of February, 1940. 


BY THE GOVERNOR: 
E. D. RIvERs, 


Governor. 
DowNniInNG MusGROVE, 
Georgia, Fulton County: 
Secretary, Executive Department. 
This 29th day of February, 1940. 


(Sgd.) Downinc Muscrove, 
Secretary, Executive Department. 


The success of this conference was 
mainly due to the effective planning 
of the Southern representative of the 
American Federation of Labor— 
George L. Googe. We are also in- 
debted to the Southern newspaper 
publishers who contributed to pub- 
licity by sending representatives to 
cover the conference. 





REPROACH 


Spring, with all your promise 
Of winds and flowers and rain, 
With laughter on your eyes and lips, 
So careless of my pain! 
You seem more cruel than the winds 
That swept the winter plain! 


Barren fields and naked trees 
With gladness had no part, 
Frozen streams and unloosed songs 
Possessed no stinging dart; 
But you, with undimmed loveliness 
Have struck and stabbed my heart! 





—KATHERINE EDELMAN. 
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MACHINERY AND ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


C. E. DANKERT 


Dartmouth College 


I 
Against the Machine 


A FEW years ago Mr. A. J. Penty, 


an English writer and social 
reformer, declared that 
““Mechanization does not move to any 
rational order, but to a vast increase 
of the irrational, to social hysteria, 
collective insanity, scientific barbar- 
ism, gangsterism, class hatreds, mili- 
tarism, and, I fear, the destruction 
of our civilization.” Seldom has The 
Machine been more mercilessly lashed 
than in this bitter and uncompromis- 
ing statement of Mr. Penty’s. Sel- 
dom has it been exposed to a heavier 
and a more crushing verbal onslaught. 
That the attack is wholly a just one 
may very well be doubted. In fact, it 
may not only be doubted but may be 
strongly denied. To one who con- 
siders the matter impassionately and 
from a broad, impartial point of view, 
it seems perfectly clear that mecha- 
nization does not lead to all the un- 
pleasant and terrible things that Mr. 
Penty catalogs. This does not mean, 
however, that nothing can be said 
against it. To maintain that would 
be going to the other extreme. The 
growth of machine industry, with all 
the benefits it has conferred upon man- 
kind—and the reality of these should 
not be questioned—has led to various 
results of a most unfavorable nature. 
It has created problems of immense 
magnitude—problems which perplex 
and bedevil not the few, but the many; 
problems which confront us not inter- 


mittently and on rare occasions, but 
constantly. 

If we were to list these problems in 
order of their social significance, “eco- 
nomic insecurity,” like the name of 
the benevolent Abou Ben Adhem, 
would lead all the rest. And it would 
lead them by a great margin. For this 
expression covers such things as unem- 
ployment (in all its various forms), 
industrial accidents, and old-age de- 
pendency. 

Strictly speaking, mechanization is 
not responsible for the beginning of 
economic insecurity. This great evil 
does not owe its origin to James 
Watt’s steam engine, nor to any of 
the other remarkable inventions that 
marked the “formal” beginning of 
machine industry back in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. But 
these inventions and the multitude of 
others that followed them have 
brought about vast changes in the 
scope and character of insecurity. So 
vast, indeed, have been the changes 
that it is not incorrect to say that this 
problem, as we know it today, is 
largely a product of the Machine Age. 

Had the old system of handicraft 
production continued, there would 
have been unemployment, but it would 
have been almost negligible in com- 
parison to that which now exists; there 
would have been industrial accidents, 
but both their “frequency rates” and 
their “severity rates,” to use the mod- 
ern terms, would have been extremely 
low compared to those of today; there 
would have been old-age dependency, 
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but it would not have been nearly as 
extensive as it is at present. 
Mechanization, then, if it does not 
necessarily lead to social hysteria, sci- 
entific barbarism, gangsterism, and 
the other dreadful things, does lead 
to economic insecurity. And it leads 
to it in various ways—ways which we 
shall discuss in the pages that follow. 


II 
Unemployment 


In 1834 a Frenchman by the name 

of Michael Chevalier visited the 
United States and, obeying what 
seems to be an almost universal im- 
pulse among European travelers, 
wrote a book on what he saw and 
learned. ‘‘Society, Manners, and 
Politics in the United States” he called 
it. On page 287 of this book we read 
the following statement: 
“Work,” says American society to the 
poor man; “work, and at eighteen 
years of age, although a mere work- 
man, you shall get more than a cap- 
tain in Europe. You shall live in 
plenty, be well-clothed, well-lodged, 
and be able to lay up part of your 
earnings. Be attentive to your work, 
be sober and religious and you will 
find a devoted and submissive partner 
of your fortunes; you shall have a 
more comfortable home than many of 
the higher classes of the commonality 
in Europe.” 


That, in part, is what American so- 
ciety was supposed to have said to the 
industrious individual a hundred years 
ago. To one who listened to the 
gospel of work and who carried over 
its precepts into his daily living, eco- 
nomic salvation was a certainty and 
marital bliss a distinct possibility. 

We shall not pause to discuss Che- 
valier’s assertion from the standpoint 
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of historical accuracy. Obviously it 
is somewhat exaggerated. The pic- 
ture it paints of the marvelous oppor- 
tunities afforded by the country to the 
individual who was not afraid of work 
is rather too bright. But this much 
should be said about it: it represents 
the feeling of an intelligent observer; 
it reflects the impression that the coun- 
try, young and vigorous and grow- 
ing, made upon one from the outside. 

But for us at the present time it is 
more important to ask not what Che- 
valier said a century ago, but what he 
would say today, were he to pay us 
a visit. Certainly he would have to 
modify his remarks. The United 
States of 1940 is not the United 
States of 1834. Economically and 
otherwise the country has been trans- 
formed, and in the process of trans- 
formation the old feeling of cer- 
tainty that industrious effort would be 
justly and lavishly rewarded has been 
greatly lessened. Eight million un- 
employed workers — approximately 
fifteen million in the early part of 
1933—constitute convincing evidence 
of the change that the years have 
wrought. — 


(1) The “Socialization” of Unem- 
ployment 


In 1834 this country, while already 
possessing a considerable number of 
factories, was still to a great extent 
in the pre-machine age. It was still 
largely a pre-machine economy. With 
the economic life of the nation organ- 
ized on a relatively simple and small- 
scale basis, the man who was sincerely 
desirous of work could in most cases 
find it. He could get a job working 
for someone else or he could “start 
up” for himself, as a farmer, a trades- 
man, or a manufacturer. 
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But conditions are radically differ- 
ent today. As a result of the increas- 
ing mechanization of industry and the 
growth of large-scale production, and 
also, in part, as an outcome of the dis- 
appearance of the agricultural fron- 
tier, the gap between the desire to 
work and the ability to obtain it has 
been greatly increased. With these 
changes unemployment has become 
less and less an individual matter and 
more and more what one might call 
a social matter. Today, in fact, it 
is predominantly a social matter. It 
is due not to any weakness or indiffer- 
ence or instability on the part of the 
worker, but to defects in the economic 
system. Neither in the United States 
nor in any other industrial country 
can one now say, with any pretense 
of seriousness, what another French 
writer, Comte Germaine Garnier, said 
in 1822 (in the second edition of his 
translation of “The Wealth of Na- 
tions”) : “Under a government which 
does not interfere with the direction 
of industry it is impossible that a man 
in health and strength can be without 
employment unless his vices make em- 
ployment intolerable to him.” 

Today there are millions of idle 
workers to whom employment is by 
no means intolerable, and yet they are 
forced to remain without jobs and 
without steady incomes. Their idle- 
ness is not due to any dislike of work 
on their part, but to the failure of 
our economic system to run smoothly. 
A few individuals, of course, are 
work-shy. They prefer to live in the 
manner of social parasites, reaping 
where they have sown not. But the 
vast, overwhelming majority of work- 
ers who are unemployed are extremely 
desirous of getting something to do. 

Unemployment, it cannot be too 
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strongly emphasized, is now a social 
phenomenon, and for its “socializa- 
tion” The Machine is in no small 
measure responsible. 


(2) The Concentration of Risk 


The unemployed worker of today 
would not be in such an unfortunate 
position if he were able to save a 
substantial amount out of the income 
he receives when he is steadily em- 
ployed and if he bought stocks and 
bonds in various corporations. But 
for most workers that is an impossi- 
bility. It is an unavailable opportu- 
nity. While it is true that some com- 
panies have encouraged employee 
stock-ownership—and not always 
with an eye to pure philanthropy— 
and while a considerable number of 
employees have bought shares of 
stock, or bonds, in their own or other 
companies, the aggregate volume of 
worker investments in industry is rela- 
tively small. 

This means that workers still de- 
pend for the great bulk of their in- 
come on the sale of their labor. And 
this, in turn, means that the risk of 
loss of income is for them very highly 
concentrated. They cannot “carry 
their eggs” in a number of baskets, as 
can the capitalist. The owner of capi- 
tal under a machine-economy, and one 
in which industry is financed through 
the sale of stocks and bonds, can di- 
vide his risks. He can invest not only 
in the Acme Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes automobiles, but 
also in the Zenith Corporation, which 
turns out furniture, in the Ultimo- 
Products Company, which makes 
breakfast foods, and in the Excello 
Corporation, which makes ladies’ 
dresses. If one of these companies 
stops paying dividends or interest, 
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the owner of the capital will likely 
have some regular money-payment 
coming from the others. His income 
stream will not be dried up. 

But consider the average worker. 
He is in a very different position. He 
cannot work from eight o’clock to ten 
for the Acme Company; from ten to 
twelve for the Zenith Corporation; 
from one to three for the Ultimo 
Company; and from three to five for 
the Excello Corporation. He cannot 
divide up his work—and the risk of 
loss of work—in this way. He serves 
a single company and not many. And 
if that company finds its business fall- 
ing off he may be “let out’’, and his 
whole income may be wiped out. 

And there is more to the matter 
than that. If the worker—let us call 
him John Jones and assume that he is 
a machinist—works for, say, the 
Acme Company, and if he loses his job 
he cannot easily turn to other work. 
He cannot easily shift to the making 
of divans, corn flakes, or gingham 
gowns. Even if he holds shares of 
stock in the Acme Company, Jones is 
by no means certain of having steady 
employment. If business gets de- 
pressed and orders steeply decline he 
is very likely to lose his job, and pos- 
sibly some of his stock as well—if it is 
not paid for in full. 

Before industry became so highly 
mechanized, and before the division 
of labor became so extensive, the 
worker was not as exposed to the risk 
of unemployment and destitution as 
he is today. Many workers (using 
that term in a broad sense) did in a 
measure divide up their work among 
different employments, though not in 
quite the same way that the investor 
divides up his capital. They not only 
tilled their own land, but they made 
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their own clothing, their own furni- 
ture, and their own means of illumi- 
nation. Even barbers went beyond 
the range of activities now commonly 
associated with their profession. 
They devoted some of their time to 
the practice of surgery! The red on 
the red, white, and blue poles which 
still inform us as to the location of 
“tonsorial parlors” is a colorful re- 
minder to us that barbers used to 
carry on the business of blood-letting. 

The opportunity of dovetailing 
various employments is closed to most 
workers today. The Machine has so 
transformed our industrial system 
that a wide application of one’s labor 
is for most individuals completely out 
of the question. It has produced this 
result largely because it has changed 
our economy from an agricultural one 
to one in which manufacturing and 
trade predominate. Back in 1790, 
when the first United States census 
was taken, about go per cent of the 
breadwinners in the country were, in 
one way or another and to varying 
degrees, attached to the soil. But, as 
we have just noted, they did not limit 
their efforts to the tilling of the soil. 
They devoted some of their time to 
manufacturing. And while they may 
not have lived in luxury, they were 
generally sure of having enough to 
eat and to wear. But today the 
majority of breadwinners are in non- 
agricultural pursuits, and consequent- 
ly they have not the security which 
comes from independent and diversi- 


fied work. 


(3) The Loss of Job Independence 


The mechanization of industry and 
the growth of large industrial units— 
the two developments are practically 
inseparable—have also made it im- 
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possible for most individuals to en- 
gage in any industrial ventures of 
their own. If John Jones, having 
failed to obtain employment making 
divans, corn flakes, and gingham 
gowns, decided to start up on his own 
in the industry with which he was 
connected, namely the automobile in- 
dustry, he is undertaking a task of 
truly Herculean proportions; a task, 
indeed, which it would be foolish for 
him even to start, or think about. 
The automobile industry would obvi- 
ously be ruled out, and so would most 
others. 

The majority of individuals (the 
percentage is now approximately 75) 
who enter gainful employment, are 
“predestined” to remain in a depend- 
ent position. Instead of working for 
themselves they will work for some- 
one else. Now there are distinct ad- 
vantages in this arrangement. When 
a large number of persons work to- 
gether under unified control they can 
produce amazing results. The output 
per man-hour is many times greater 
than it would have been had these 
same persons worked independently 
and by and for themselves. 

But, and this is the important point, 
they cannot be certain of always hav- 
ing the chance of thus working with 
others. They cannot be sure of hav- 
ing steady jobs. As independent 
workers the steadiness of their em- 
ployment was governed largely by 
their own actions. Now, as depend- 
ent workers, it is governed largely 
by the actions of others. It is based 
on the behaviour of private employ- 
ers. And this behaviour is determ- 
ined to a very great extent by the way 
the economic system as a whole oper- 
ates. 


(4) Technological Unemployment 


Turning now to unemployment in 
its more specific forms, to technologi- 
cal, seasonal, and cyclical unemploy- 
ment, we can again see the influence of 
mechanization. Usually technologi- 
cal unemployment is the only kind 
thought of when machinery is men- 
tioned, but in a very fundamental way, 
as we shall observe shortly, machinery 
is a leading cause of the other two 
types as well. But first a brief dis- 
cussion of the technological variety. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago 
there lived in England an individual 
by the name of William Ged. Ged 
was an inventor who figured out a way 
of knitting stockings by machine. 
Being naturally interested in realiz- 
ing on his invention, he applied for a 
patent of monopoly. But both Queen 
Elizabeth and James I refused to 
grant him one. “I have too much 
regard for my people who obtain their 
bread by knitting,” said “Good 
Queen Bess”. 

This incident, and others could be 
cited, shows clearly that people knew 
about, and feared, technological un- 
employment long before the present 
wave of interest in the matter first 
swept over us, back in the latter part 
of the twenties, and even long before 
the start of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, back in the eighteenth century. 
Technological unemployment is, in 
fact, of very ancient origin. As a 
really serious problem, however, it is 
a product of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, that is, of the Machine Age. 

An interesting historical account 
could be written concerning the views 
held during the last century and a 
half—especially the views of econo- 
mists—on this important question. 
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While it is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that ninety-five percent of the 
literature on technological unemploy- 
ment is a product of the last fifteen 
years, one can find frequent references 
to the problem and brief discussions 
of it in many of the economic treatises 
that have appeared during the period 
since the Machine Age started. We 
cannot pause long enough to examine 
in any detail the old treatments of the 
matter, but a few generalizations can 
be made. 

As far as economists go, the older 
views were for the most part optimis- 
tic in nature. That machinery dis- 
placed men was always admitted. But 
it was generally held that these men 
would not be out of work for any 
length of time. New jobs would soon 
become available for them. 

The optimistic tenor of these early 
views is admirably brought out in 
what is one of the most amusingly 
serious books in the whole field of 
economic literature, a book called 
“Conversations on Political Econ- 
omy”. It was written by a lady, 
Mrs. Marcet, and was first published 
in England in 1816. The two ficti- 
tious characters in the book, Caroline 
and Mrs. B., discuss the mechaniza- 
tion of industry, including its rela- 
tionship to labor displacement. The 
youthful but extremely intelligent 
Caroline is not at all sure that the 
growth in the use of machinery is a 
boon to the workers, and she expresses 
her feeling of uncertainty in a num- 
ber of very pointed questions. But 
Mrs. B., in her superbly convincing 
manner, gives such effective replies to 
these questions that Caroline is forced 
to say, “Well, Mrs. B., I must con- 
fess myself vanquished, and beg par- 
don of Mr. Watt for having ventured 
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to doubt the beneficial effects of his 
steam-engine; and of Sir Richard 
Arkwright for having found fault 
with his spinning jennies.” 

The optimism of the older econo- 
mists on the question of technological 
unemployment was, when looked at 
against the background of the indus- 
trial conditions of the times, not with- 
out some foundation; and it is less 
than just to take their views out of 
the setting in which they were ex- 
pressed and put them in the very dif- 
ferent setting of today. They wrote 
at a time when economic expansion 
was rapid and extensive, at a time 
when many new, job-creating indus- 
tries were coming into existence. 
They also wrote at a time when prices 
were relatively flexible, responsive not 
only to changes in demand but to 
changes in cost of production. Any 
reduction in cost, resulting from new 
machines, was likely to be reflected 
soon in lower prices. And lower 
prices, it was correctly stated, would 
lead to larger sales. And when this 
happened the amount of initial dis- 
placement would be reduced, and also 
many of those who were dismissed 
from their jobs would have a chance 
of being taken back on. 

The situation today is not the same 
as it was when the old economists 
formulated their views. The growth 
of new industries is not rapid—it may 
speed up in a year or two—and prices, 
not only the prices of goods and 
services but other prices as well, are 
often rigid. Under these conditions 
the amount of technological unem- 
ployment is bound to be large and 
serious. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that economists today, at least 
those who have seriously thought 
about the matter, are more concerned 
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about technological unemployment 
than were their classical predecessors. 

From what has just been said it is 
not to be inferred that the old econo- 
mists were oblivious to the suffering 
that technological unemployment 
caused. While they believed that 
things would work out all right in the 
long run, not a few of them stressed 
the serious short-run effects that might 
be involved. Even the optimistic 
Mrs. Marcet said that “The inven- 
tion of machinery .. . is often at- 
tended with much partial and tem- 
porary inconvenience and hardship.” 

Some of the economists, moreover, 
strongly urged that steps should be 
taken to help those who were dis- 
placed by machines. “There cannot 
be a more legitimate object of the 
legislator’s care,” said John Stuart 
Mill, in a statement to which all stu- 
dents of technological unemployment 
must sooner or later be exposed, “than 
the interests of those who are thus 
sacrificed to the gains of their fellow- 
citizens and posterity.” 

But more significant to us than the 
views held in the past on the matter 
of technological unemployment are 
the views and the outlook of today. 
Contemporary opinion is by no means 
in common agreement on the true 
nature of technological unemploy- 
ment. But there appears to be among 
economists and other students of the 
problem some drawing-together of 
views. One will find a large degree 
of support for the following proposi- 
tions: 


(a) Technological unemployment 
is an ever-present phenomenon. There 
is, in other words, a constant “pool” 
of unemployment due to technologi- 
cal developments. The level of the 
pool is not constan.. It moves up and 


down, but never falls to the bottom. 

(b) The widespread presence of 
sticky, rigid prices, prices which are 
fixed not by the free play of supply 
and demand forces, but by monopolis- 
tic control, as expressed in various 
ways, has greatly intensified the seri- 
ousness off technological unemploy- 
ment. 

(c) The lack of labor mobility, 
both geographical mobility and oc- 
cupational mobility, is a very impor- 
tant element in the problem as it now 
faces us. 

(d) While there is no sound rea- 
son for believing that the curve of 
technological unemployment is going 
up steadily and inevitably, it may, in 
the years ahead, reach a loftier height 
than heretofore. It may fluctuate on 
a higher “plateau”. 


(5) Cyclical Unemployment 


Almost innumerable explanations 
have been advanced by economists 
(and others) as to why business 
moves in an ebb and flow manner, why 
it goes up and down in a rhythmic 
fashion. Possibly it was this great 
diversity of opinion which induced 
George Bernard Shaw to say—as he 
is supposed to have said—that “‘if all 
the economists in the world were 
placed end to end they would not 
reach a conclusion”. This observa- 
tion is, of course, most unjust. But 
even so it can still be said that there 
is no general unanimity of opinion as 
to the immediate cause or causes of 
the business cycle; though here, too, 
there has been some movement in the 
direction of greater unity of inter- 
pretation—or perhaps one should say 
in the direction of less disunity of 
interpretation. 

While there continues to be dis- 
agreement as to direct and initiating 
causes of the cycle, there is, however, 
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agreement as to the underlying causes. 
The latter, all admit, are institutional 
in nature. 

What are these “institutions” which 
are responsible for the cycle? The 
most important are: (1) the system 
of machine-industry, and its accom- 
panying elements of large-scale pro- 
duction and division of labor; (2) 
competition—not pure and undefiled, 
however; (3) money and credit. 

One cannot very well list these in- 
stitutions in order of their importance 
as causes of cyclical fluctuations. They 
are all important, and the first and 
third are very closely tied together. 
But speaking in a general way one 
can say that the business cycle and 
cyclical unemployment are largely 
products of competitive machine-in- 
dustry. There were hard times be- 
fore the beginning of the Machine 
Age, it is true; but they were due prin- 
cipally to factors originating outside 
of the economic system, to such things 
as floods, epidemics, droughts, etc. 
And the appearance of hard times 
was more irregular and less predict- 
able, though apparently no less inevi- 
table, than depressions are today. 

The mechanization of industry has 
been largely responsible for giving us 
an economic environment in which the 
germs of cyclical business fluctuations 
thrive. Ina very significant and basic 
sense, therefore, cyclical unemploy- 
ment is to a great extent technological 
unemployment. We could eliminate 
both types by destroying all our ma- 
chines! Or even if we were less 
severe and, like the inhabitants of 
Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon”, limited 
ourselves to those that had not been 
in existence for two hundred and 
seventy-one years, we could accom- 
plish the same end—providing, of 


course, we further imitated the Ere- 
whonians and prohibited additional 
inventions and improvements! While 
both of these important kinds of un- 
employment are to a very great ex- 
tent due to the same underlying cause, 
it is preferable, however, not only for 
purposes of analysis and description, 
but for purposes of effective control 
(which in neither case implies ma- 
chine-destruction) , to look upon them 
as separate phenomena. 

Onder a system of machine indus- 
try a great deal of labor is devoted 
to the making of instruments of pro- 
duction and to the construction of the 
buildings in which the instruments are 
housed. The importance of these em- 
ployments increases as mechanization 
progresses. The result of this shift 
in occupational grouping is, in terms 
of productivity, extremely good; but 
the same cannot be said about the re- 
sult in terms of employment. 

The industries making tools and 
equipment, as well as the building in- 
dustry, are notoriously unstable. Em- 
ployment in them fluctuates violently. 
In the machine-tool industry, the in- 
dex of employment fell from 167.2 in 
1929 to 42.1 in 1932; in the foundry 
and machine-shop-products industry 
it dropped from 111.3 to $1.1; in the 
agricultural implement industry it de- 
clined from 147.9 to 36.8. In the 
building trades, the average percent- 
age of unemployment among union 
members, according to the A. F. of L. 
figures, increased from 25 for 1929 
to 64 in 1932 and to 67 in 1933. 

The industries turning out products 
used directly by the consumers are 
(with the exception of the durable 
consumers’ goods industries) much 
more stable. Thus, in the food indus- 
try the index of employment fell from 
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III.I in 1929 to 88.6 in 1932; in the 
men’s clothing industry it declined 
from 103.2 to 79.4; and in the tobacco 
industry it dropped from 83.9 to 
65.6. 

If the mechanization of industry 
goes ahead in the future, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will, an 
increasingly large proportion of the 
nation’s labor force will be directed 
into the relatively unstable industries. 
The outlook relative to unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, as far as this 
particular factor is concerned, is not 
especially bright. But there are other 
elements in the situation. There are 
other ways in which the increasing 
mechanization of industry is affecting 
the volume of cyclical unemployment 
and the degree of economic in- 
security. Some of these ways are 
favorable; some are unfavorable. 
What the net effect is going to be, it 
is impossible definitely to say, though 
the likelihood of the adverse forces 
prevailing seems very great. 


(6) Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment is ordi- 
narily described as unemployment due 
to more or less regularly recurring 
slumps in the demand for labor 
brought about chiefly by weather 
changes which reduce either the pro- 
duction of goods or their sale. In 
practically all employments there are, 
in any normal year, not only fat 
months but lean months. The degree 
of fatness and of leanness—the de- 
gree to which men are taken on (or 
hours lengthened) and men let out 
(or hours shortened)—varies 
greatly, however, from one employ- 
ment or industry to another. 

The weather, it has just been said, 
is chiefly responsible for these fluctua- 


tions in the demand for labor. But 
it should be added that a certain 
amount of seasonality is due to the 
presence of such institutions as Christ- 
mas, Easter, and the Fourth of July. 
Before each of these holidays there 
is a spurt ahead in some businesses 
and a slump after. Most seasonal un- 
employment, however, is due to the 
weather. 

Directly it is due to the weather. 
But indirectly it is due very largely 
to the growth of machine industry and 
its inevitable accompaniments, the 
division of labor and large-scale pro- 
duction. In pre-machine days, when 
markets were small and production 
was carried on chiefly in the home or 
in small shops, seasonal unemploy- 
ment was not a sericus matter. The 
virtue of versatility was then widely 
present. Individuals could turn, with- 
out a great deal of trouble, from one 
type of work to another; and many 
of them did so. They were not con- 
fined in their economic activities to 
tightening nut number five, nor boring 
hole number seven. A worker in those 
days might not only grow his own 
grain and vegetables, but, when the 
weather was disagreeable, might also 
make his own furniture, his own cloth- 
ing, and his own mousetraps. With 
such a variety of tasks confronting 
him, he did not fear seasonal unem- 
ployment! 

But The Machine, by making the 
individual worker a specialist, has 
changed all this. When a seasonal 
slump occurs in the industry or occu- 
pation in which he is engaged, the 
worker may find himself involuntarily 
idle for two or three months, and un- 
able to get any employment to fill in 


the gap. 
While seasonal unemployment is 
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due largely to the mechanization of 
industry, it is interesting to observe 
that in recent years mechanization 
has contributed to a reduction in the 
amount of such unemployment. At 
least it has helped to even out the 
demand for labor from one month to 
another. It has done this not by 
changing the weather, nor by altering 
the date of Easter (or of Thanksgiv- 
ing!), but by making certain work 
possible during months in which it 
was formerly very difficult or impos- 
sible, and by reducing the amount of 
labor actually needed during the busy 
months. In those parts of the country 
where the winter is extreme, exca- 
vating by hand is frequently costly 
and impracticable. Digging opera- 
tions are therefore sometimes sus- 
pended—that is, unless a steam shovel 
is used. The steam shovel can carry 
on even though the temperature is far 
below zero. Tocite another example, 
and to go to the other extreme, ma- 
chines are now in use which make it 
possible to produce window glass dur- 
ing the hottest months of summer. 

Machinery thus helps to fill in the 
valleys of employment. But, as we 
have just indicated, it helps to cut off 
the peaks as well. In the agricultural 
industry the tractor and combine have 
produced this result. They have re- 
duced the seasonal demand for labor, 
and in this way have helped to reduce 
the extent of the seasonal decline that 
follows. In Canada the combine was 
largely responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the famous “Harvesters’ Ex- 
cursions” which each year used to take 
thousands of individuals seeking work 
(and adventure) from Eastern to 
Western Canada. 

It has had an even more profound 
effect on agricultural operations in 


the United States. In the grain re- 
gions alone the services of somewhere 
between 100,000 and 200,000 harvest 
workers, the number required up to 
the 1920’s, were rendered unneces- 
sary by the advent of the combine 
(aided by the tractor). The Ma- 
chine has also found its way into the 
harvesting and packing of fruits, and 
has led to a reduction in seasonal 
labor requirements in this industry 
too. The greatest drop in the de- 
mand for seasonal labor will take 
place, however, when the mechanical 
cotton-picker comes widely into use. 

Any feeling of optimism that one 
may have concerning the reduction 
in seasonal unemployment brought 
about by mechanization should be 
tempered by an adequate realization 
of the fact that these same machines 
have produced technological unem- 
ployment. They have caused labor 
displacement. And while there is 
good reason for believing that the net 
result—the achievement of greater 
stability in the month-to-month de- 
mand for labor—will ultimately be 
very much to the good, the immediate, 
unfavorable results of the machines 
should not be overlooked. 

In another way the increasing mech- 
anization of industry is contributing 
to a reduction in seasonality. With 
more machines, with a larger amount 
of investment per worker, the em- 
ployer is given a stronger incentive to 
regularize production and employ- 
ment, both cyclical and seasonal. 
While there is not much that he can 
do individually to iron out cyclical 
fluctuations—in fact, his large over- 
head, in addition to furnishing him 
with an incentive to regularize pro- 
duction, may induce him to take 
chances and expand production un- 
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duly, and thus help to intensify the 
seriousness of the fluctuations—there 
is much that he can achieve in reducing 
the ups and downs of a seasonal 
nature. There are various policies 
which he might be able to adopt, with 
advantage to himself as well as to 
his workers. And not a few em- 
ployees have already put such policies 
into operation. That still more could 
do it seems certain, although it must 
be admitted that in many industries 
there are technical and economic ob- 
stacles in the way of any large degree 
of stabilization. 


III 
Industrial Accidents 


Speaking in general terms, one can 
say that mechanization contributes in 
a most impressive way to the volume 
of unemployment. But still more 
can be said to its discredit: it adds 
greatly to the accident toll of industry, 
and thus in another way intensifies the 
seriousness of economic insecurity. 

Accidents are not new by any 
means. As soon as the hammer was 
invented, even in its crudest form, 
there arose the distinct possibility of 
blackened fingernails and bruised fin- 
gers. As soon as the chisel was put 
into use, the danger of cuts and gashes 
became more than a theoretical mis- 
fortune. It was not until the advent 
and development of machine-produc- 
tion, however, that this particular in- 
dustrial hazard became of real im- 
portance. Not until then did it take 
on the character of a major industrial 
evil. 

A major industrial evil! That is 
what accidents are today. In terms 
of money, their cost is astounding. In 
the early ’thirties their direct and in- 
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direct cost to employers was placed 
by one authority at slightly more than 
five billion dollars a year. Their 
money cost to employees, in terms of 
wages lost, was placed at over a 
billion dollars a year, and that figure 
did not cover the money cost which 
the workers were exposed to as con- 
sumers—for much of the cost of acci- 
dents to employers is passed on in the 
form of higher prices. It is to be 
noted, moreover, that mere pecuniary 
estimates do not tell us anything about 
the “real”” and unmeasurable cost of 
accidents as experienced in the form 
of physical and mental pain. 

Statistics relating to accidents are 
not very complete in this country, but 
they are adequate enough to give us 
a tolerably accurate picture of the 
objective situation as it exists. The 
National Safety Council has done fine 
work in gathering accident facts and 
putting them in “consumable” form. 
The following figures, showing the 
relative importance of the various 
causes of occupational accidents, 
viewed from the standpoint of fre- 
quency and of compensation paid, 
were calculated by the Council. 


Fre- Compen- 

quency sation 
Handling Objects ............ 26% 14% 
ER cat bins pad Baoan ae 20 25 
DEQCRIMOTY .....cccccvcccesss 12 15 
ree 10 16 
Falling Objects .............. 8 11 
sic oc ccncednie en gal 7 4 
Slipping on or Striking Against 6 3 
EI Sie ws 6c5dne ce onusacess 11 12 


From the above figures it might be 
assumed that machines, after all, were 
not a very serious cause of accidents. 
They are responsible for only 12 per 
cent of the total. This assumption 
would not be entirely correct, how- 
ever, for machines are responsible 
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for accidents not only directly, but 
indirectly as well. This point is ob- 
vious when one considers the growth 
of the factory system. 

Early in the Machine Age it be- 
came apparent that for the best utili- 
zation of the new contrivances which 
the inventive genius of man was 
making available, a house or small 
shop was most unsuitable. Moreover, 
not many who plied their trade at 
home or in a little shop could afford 
the new machines. Hence factories 
grew up, and they have kept on grow- 
ing, both horizontally and vertically, 
ever since. 

When a worker falls down a stair- 
way, therefore, we may blame the 
stairway; but the real cause—the vil- 
lain in the background, so to speak— 
is The Machine. It made the multi- 
story factory not only a possibility, 
but in many cases a necessity. Simi- 
larly, in handling objects, a worker 
may be moving long pieces of shafting 
and a piece falls on his foot. The 
Machine goes blameless, but here 
again it not only made the production 
of the shafting possible, but it made 
its use imperative. 

Mr. E. H. Downey, in his well- 
known book on ‘“Workmen’s Com- 
pensation,” published in 1924, stated 
that 60 per cent of the total accident 
cost in manufacturing industries (a 
classification narrower than that used 
by the National Safety Council) was 
due to mechanical equipment. This 
figure may be too high as applied to 
the present time, since much has been 
done during the intervening years to 
safeguard machines and make their 
operation less hazardous, and since 
certain improvements themselves— 
such as, for example, direct drive in- 
stead of belt transmission — have 
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helped to prevent accidents, but it is 
likely not very wide of the mark. 
Certainly the 15 per cent contained 
in the preceding list of statistics does 
not indicate accurately the true sig- 
nificance of machinery as a cause of 
industrial accidents. 

Besides being responsible, either 
directly or indirectly, for many of the 
accidents that occur in industry, mech- 
anization leads to numerous occupa- 
tional diseases and also to a great deal 
of ordinary sickness. It is true that 
The Machine has made possible a 
very great reduction in the length of 
the working day, and in this way has 
given the worker more time in which 
he can enjoy the fresh air and expose 
himself to the strengthening rays of 
the sun. 

On the other hand, however, The 
Machine has given rise to many oc- 
cupations of a most unhealthy sort. 
It has brought about the building of 
factories, many of them of immense 
size, in which the worker is often sub- 
jected not only to physical strain, but 
to mental strain as well. Moreover, 
it has been largely responsible for the 
urbanization of the population, and 
thus has led to living conditions which 
have frequently been of such a nature 
as to undermine the health. 

A few years ago the total wage 
loss to employees resulting from sick- 
ness was placed at approximately one 
billion dollars a year. This figure, 
again, it is to be observed, does not 
cover the loss sustained by workers as 
consumers, nor does it include the loss 
in future earnings which many of the 
workers experience as a result of 
having been sick. 

It would be most incorrect to say 
that the huge money loss caused by 
sickness is due wholly to mechaniza- 
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tion, but that mechanization contrib- 
utes greatly to it cannot be denied. 


IV 
The Machine and Old Age 


In April, 1937, an official investiga- 
tion was made in this country concern- 
ing the means of support of persons 
sixty-five years of age and over. The 
following figures reveal in part the 
results of the study. 


Persons, 65 and over...... 7,816,000 100.0% 
Self Dependent ......... 2,746,000 35.1 
MEE h.vcsvcidwsans 5,070,000 64.9 


In a nation which is universally ac- 
claimed for its industrial accomplish- 
ments, and universally envied for its 
rich natural resources, it comes as 
quite a shock to learn that in 1937 
almost two-thirds of the people sixty- 
five and over were dependent, wholly 
or in part, on others. It is not com- 
forting to contemplate that, if this 
situation had continued, the chances 
for each of us, when we became mem- 
bers of this upper-age group, would 
have been two to one in favor of 
our being in a similar position in one 
of the depression periods of the 
future! But fortunately the Social 
Security Act is now in operation, and 
the likelihood of our being in the 
unhappy state of dependency has been 
greatly reduced, though by no means 
eliminated. 

Again, it would be extremely rash 
for us to place the full blame for old 
age dependency on The Machine. 
But, as with accidents and sickness, 
The Machine has been a very impor- 
tant contributing factor. And it has 
made its contribution in a number of 
ways. 

In the first place, by leading to ex- 
tensive industrialization and urbani- 
zation, it has greatly lessened the de- 


gree of self-sufficiency — especially 
family self-sufficiency. There is usu- 
ally something for the older indi- 
vidual to do on a farm, and he can 
earn at least part of his keep. But in 
the town or city it is different. If he 
loses his job, there may be nothing to 
which he can turn his hand, not even 
to the growing of a few potatoes or 
carrots. And, if during his years of 
steady employment he has not been 
able to save anything, he is forced to 
fall back on charity. 

Mechanization has also been partly 
responsible for the discrimination that 
exists in numerous plants and indus- 
tries against older workers. That 
such discrimination exists has long 
been known, though it was not until 
a few years ago that it became espe- 
cially serious and widely discussed. 
Speaking generally, age is not a hin- 
drance to one who is in possession of 
a job. When it comes time for an em- 
ployer to cut his working-force, the 
older worker usually stands as good 
a chance of being kept on as the 
younger one. But age is a distinct dis- 
advantage to one who is out of work 
and looking for steady employment. 

This fact is well brought out in the 
following figures, which show for va- 
rious age-groups the percentage of 
the workers, male and female, who 
were totally unemployed or who were 
employed on emergency work at the 
time of the 1937 Census of Unem- 


ployment. Male Female 


i 5 sone pdcuseus aes 19.490 24.790 
SN ...2se0000ecnsees 25.2 24.1 
eh swncrereneenws 16.3 19.5 
 Sscdy ser eeeeniorn 13.8 20.0 
Pe “ swisadoneesoouns 14.0 22.4 
Se " ss»xcwereeseawone 15.0 23-3 
Be  kiecceheenenekye 16.7 24.1 
 " svepssesseheones 18.4 23.5 
ee  sassonenessooans 22.2 26.2 
bn nese earner 23.5 24.0 
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The above figures indicate a num- 
ber of significant things. They bring 
out the difficulty experienced by 
younger individuals (20-24 years) in 
obtaining jobs for the first time. But 
they are especially important to us for 
what they show in connection with the 
degree of unemployment among older 
workers. The story here is sufficiently 
clear as to make unnecessary any de- 
tailed comments. The percentage of 
unemployment in the older age-groups 
is quite a bit greater than it is in the 
lower-age groups. That age dis- 
crimination exists is borne out by 
these figures. 

But there is more to the matter 
than that. If the older worker is 
once let out, if the “‘cash nexus,” as 
Carlyle called it, between him and his 
employer is once severed, he is likely 
to be out of a job for a longer period 
than a younger unemployed worker. 
There is nothing queer in such a situa- 
tion, of course. It is a natural result 
of the aforementioned policy of dis- 
criminating against the man who is up 
in years (and, unfortunately, “up in 
years” may mean any age starting 
from as low as 26). 

Now why is it that the younger 
workers are given preference? Cer- 
tainly it is not for any moral or ethical 
reason. It comes down to a purely 
business proposition. Many employ- 
ers believe, rightly or wrongly, that it 
pays to take on the young man and 
avoid, as far as is possible, the older 
man. And the basis for this belief is 
in part a product of mechanization. 

While The Machine has lightened 
certain tasks and brought them within 
reach of the older workers, it has at 
the same time created many tasks for 
which older individuals are not well 
suited, either because they are ener- 
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vating in nature, or because they de- 
mand from those who perform them 
a very high degree of adaptability. 
At these tasks the younger person has 
the edge on the older one, and under 
our present norms of industrial be- 
haviour it is not strange that employ- 
ers frequently give preference to the 
younger man. 

Some employers may discriminate 
against older workers because of 
their belief that they are more sus- 
ceptible to accidents— including acci- 
dents from machinery. This belief, 
however, does not seem to be a sound 
one. While the severity-rate of acci- 
dents among the older workers is 
higher than among the younger ones, 
the frequency rate is lower. 

By being largely responsible for 
the existence of age-discrimination, 
for the setting-up of age hiring-limits 
in industry, mechanization has in- 
tensified “the problem of the older 
worker” and the problem of old-age 
dependency. In another less direct 
and more general way it contributes 
to the same ends. Since The Machine 
has had a very important effect on 
urbanizing the population, it has in 
turn been of no small influence in 
bringing about a drop in the birth- 
rate. And this has been one of the 
outstanding factors in changing the 
age structure of our population, the 
decline in immigration being another. 
The percentage of older people in the 
population is growing. In 1930, 5.4 
per cent of the population was 65 
years of age and over, compared to 
4.1 per cent in 1900 and 2.7 per cent 
in 1860. By 1960, if the actuaries 
who served on the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security are correct, the per- 
centage will stand at 9.3, and by the 
year 2000 at 12.7. As the relative 
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numerical importance of older people 
increases, the problem of their eco- 
nomic well-being takes on a more se- 
rious character. 

This problem, however, is now 
being handled more systematically 
than ever before. The old-age pen- 
sion provisions in the Social Security 
Act, and also the old-age assistance 
provisions, largely account for this 
extremely important change. How- 
ever, old-age dependency will to some 
extent continue to be with us for many 
years to come. 


V 
Conclusion 


Many unkind words have been said 
about mechanization in the preceding 
pages. An attempt has been made to 
show that it has been responsible, 
either directly or indirectly, for much 
of the economic insecurity that exists 
today. But two concluding points 
should be noted. 

First, the great advantages that 
The Machine has conferred upon us 
should be recognized. It has served 
us in many ways, and is capable of 
rendering still greater service to us— 
when we learn better how to control 


it. This consideration leads us to the 
second point. We have placed an im- 
mense amount of blame on The Ma- 
chine. But it is very easy to turn the 
whole thing around and, instead of 
putting the emphasis on The Machine 
and what it has done, to put it on 
Man and what he hasn’t done. And 
this, of course, is, from the standpoint 
of control and amelioration, the only 
reasonable method of procedure. 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse stated, 
in reference to the early period of in- 
dustrial progress in England, that 
what caused the trouble was not what 
people achieved but what they neg- 
lected. The same is true today. The 
mechanization of industry has cre- 
ated, among many other things, an 
enormous amount of economic inse- 
curity. It has created it, however, 
largely because we have neglected to 
keep our social thinking as up-to-date 
as our technological thinking. When 
these two are brought more closely 
together (through a speeding-up of 
the former rather than a slowing- 
down of the latter), and there is 
good evidence to prove that the proc- 
ess is now in operation, the problem 
of insecurity will have lost no small 
amount of its severity. 
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Sometimes we can fathom 
Heaven’s intent: 

A gale in a garden 
Scattereth scent! 





—OweENn M. GALLAGHER, Spirit. 


MORE DATA ON NATION’S LABOR FORCE 
TO BE OBTAINED IN 1940 


FRANK WILSON 


Assistant Director, Public Relations Division, Bureau of the Census 


ECAUSE of the greatly in- 
creased interest in data on our 
working population and on the 

extent and the nature of unemploy- 
ment, the 1940 Census will obtain a 
mass of information on these subjects. 

The questions relating to the em- 
ployment status of the Nation’s labor 
force will differ somewhat from those 
asked in previous censuses in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
present economic situation. These 
questions are designed to obtain not 
only data for the employed and un- 
employed workers but also for such 
widely differing groups of the unem- 
ployed as the new workers who have 
been unable to find employment after 
several years in the labor market; 
workers on emergency programs, and 
older workers who are still “‘pound- 
ing the pavements” after protracted 
periods of unemployment. 

To get an accurate description of 
the component parts of the available 
labor supply, the Census Bureau plans 
to measure the size and character- 
istics of the labor force as of a given 
time—that is, during March 24-30, 
the week which precedes the Census 
date of April 1, 1940. On the basis 
of the questions asked, the labor 
force will be divided into four main 
groups as follows: 


1. Persons actually at work on pri- 
vate or nonemergency government 
work during that week. 

2. Persons at work on, or assigned 
to, public emergency work (WPA, 
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NYA, CCC, local work relief, etc.) 
during that week. 

3. All persons seeking work and 
not in either of the above classifica- 
tions. 

4. Persons with a job in private or 
nonemergency government work, or 
with a business or professional enter- 
prise, who did not work during that 
week because they were either on a 
vacation; temporarily ill; on a lay-off 
not exceeding four weeks with instruc- 
tions to return to work on a specified 
date; on a strike or lock-out; or on 
a lay-off due to temporary bad 
weather. 


Persons seeking work (Group 3) 
will be further subdivided into two 
classes, those with previous work ex- 
perience, and “‘newworkers” who have 
had no previous work experience, but 
who are actively looking for work. 

From the new inquiries it will be 
possible to obtain a detailed measure- 
ment on unemployment. After the 
elimination of those persons in the 
labor force who were at work in pri- 
vate or nonemergency government 
work or on emergency programs dur- 
ing the week of March 24-30, the 
remaining workers will be asked 
whether they were seeking work. Per- 
sons answering ads, and interviewing 
prospective employers; those regis- 
tered at public or private employment 
agencies; or those who would be seek- 
ing work except for the fact that the 
one or two major industries of their 
town are completely shut down, are 
expected to answer “yes” to the in- 
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quiry as to whether or not they were 
seeking work. 

A separate count will be made of 
the small group who were not at 
work during the Census week but who 
were not seeking work because they 
have a job to which they will return 
after a temporary absence. 

The four groups listed above will 
be treated in the 1940 returns as con- 
stituting the total national labor 
force. This total may be taken as 
roughly comparable to the “gainful 
worker” group obtained in the 1930 
and earlier censuses. Certain differ- 
ences, however, should be noted. 

The gainful worker group in- 
cluded all persons who reported a 
gainful occupation at which they 
earned money or money equivalent, 
or in which they assisted in the pro- 
duction of marketable goods. The 
application of this definition under 
present conditions would exclude new 
workers, who are more numerous to- 
day than in the relatively normal con- 
ditions of 1930, and might tend to 
include some workers who feel they 
still have a gainful occupation, even 
though they have been long displaced 
from the labor force, and are not 
actually seeking work. Comparisons 
between the 1930 and 1940 returns 
will have to be made in light of these 
differences in census approach. 

More important than these differ- 
ences, however, are those arising 
from economic developments which 
have kept many persons in the labor 
market past the age when they would 
ordinarily retire; have caused others 
to return to it after retirement, and 
have caused still others to prolong 
their schooling to await more favor- 
able employment opportunities. 
Another but less important ele- 
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ment affecting the comparisons of 
1930 and 1940 data is the fact that 
the 1930 Census covered all workers 
10 years old and over, whereas that 
for 1940 will exclude the group 10 to 
13 years of age. The actual effect on 
the figures will be very small, since 
the number of child workers 10 to 13 
has become almost negligible. Com- 
parisons between 1930 and :940 fig- 
ures will still be feasible, since the 
1930 data were presented with an 
age split at 14 years. 

All persons 14 years of age and 
over will also be asked the number of 
equivalent full-time weeks worked 
during 1939. This will not only indi- 
cate the volume of employment dur- 
ing the year per person in the labor 
force, but will also reveal the number 
of weeks worked by housewives and 
other persons who came into and out 
of the labor market during 1939. 

All persons 14 years old and over 
not in the labor force will be classified 
according to whether they were en- 
gaged in housework during the week 
of the Census, or were students at- 
tending school, or were unable to 
work because of age or other disabil- 
ity, Or were in institutions, such as 
jails, almshouses, etc., or for any 
other reason were not at work or 
seeking work. 

The statistics which will be ob- 
tained on the working force of the 
nation in the 1940 Census will make 
more valuable the interesting facts on 
gainful workers obtained in previous 
censuses. The new information, com- 
bined with the historical background 
of the old, will furnish the most com- 
prehensive fact basis for constructive 
study of the nation’s most vital prob- 
lem—that of unemployment. 
Information on gainful workers as 
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produced by previous censuses is re- 
plete with economic and social inter- 
est. It affords a very pertinent index 
of the changing social and economic 
status of the nation’s labor force 
through the years. 

In 1930 out of the total popula- 
tion of 122,775,046, there were 98,- 
723,047 aged 10 years and over. 
Among the total population, 48,829,- 
920 or 39.8 percent were listed as 
gainful workers—those working for 
wages or its equivalent. The gainful 
worker group ratio has ranged from 
32.4 percent of the whole population 
in 1870 to a high of 41.5 in 1910. 
Then it showed a slight decline in 
1920 to 39.4 percent and went 
slightly upward to 39.8 percent in 
1930. Male gainful workers consti- 
tuted 74.8 percent of the male popu- 
lation 10 years old and over in 1870 
and this ratio rose to 81.3 percent in 
1910. Subsequently this ratio de- 
creased until it reached 76.2 percent 
in 1930. Women gainful workers 
constituted only 13.1 percent of the 
population 10 years old and over in 
1870 but they constituted 22 percent 
in 1930. 

In 1890 when the total number of 
women aged 15 and over was 19,602,- 
178, married women constituted 13.9 
percent of the total number of the 
3,712,144 women workers. In 1930 
when the total number of women 15 
years and over was 42,837,149, mar- 
ried women constituted 28.9 percent 
of the 10,632,227 women at work. 

These figures show a long-run 
tendency for more married women to 
become active members of the nation’s 
labor force. In view of the depres- 
sion period since 1930, it is generally 
believed that more members of fami- 
lies have been seeking work to make 
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up the family income imperiled by the 
unemployment of the regular bread- 
winner and, hence, there is particular 
interest in the returns of the 1940 
Census on this point. 

Census figures on gainful workers 
give graphic evidence of the shifts 
in classes of employment, resulting 
from labor saving machinery and 
other advances in technology. 

The labor force is divided into two 
principal groups-—those engaged in 
producing goods and those engaged 
in the service industries. The two 
principal producing industries are 
agriculture, and manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. In 1930 over 
half of the labor force was in these 
two groups. Agriculture accounted 
for 21.4 percent and manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits for 28.9 per- 
cent. Transportation and communi- 
cation made up 7.9 percent; trade, 
12.5 percent; professional service, 
6.7 percent; domestic and personal 
service 10.1 percent and clerical oc- 
cupations, 8.2 percent. The remain- 
ing 4.3 percent were distributed 
among forestry and fishing, extrac- 
tion of minerals, and public service 
not elsewhere classified. 

In 1870 agriculture alone gave em- 
ployment to nearly one-half of the 
gainful workers and it remained the 
most important industrial group in 
providing employment until 1920 
when manufacturing displaced it. 
Manufacturing employed 30.8 per- 
cent of the labor force in 1920, but 
only 28.9 percent in 1930. Like 
agriculture it was showing the effects 
of technological advances and the in- 
creasing importance of service indus- 
tries. 

One of the valuable findings of 
the 1940 Census will be an indication 
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as to whether earlier trends have 
been continued and, if so, whether 
the rates have been slowed down or 
speeded up. 

The shift in the nature of work as 
a result of the mechanization of the 
production industries has been es- 
pecially inviting to the potential 
woman worker. As machinery and 
mass production cheapened the cost 
of farm and manufactured products, 
and increased their production, 
greater emphasis was placed on dis- 
tribution and selling. Clerical work 
and service pursuits vastly expanded 
and so did professional service and 
public service. 

In 1870 the proportion of the 
whole labor force engaged in produc- 
tion industries was three-fourths. In 
1930 it had reduced to a little over 
one-half. So, if the producing in- 
dustries, such as agriculture and man- 
ufacturing, employed the same ratio 
of workers today as they did in 1870, 
approximately 12 million additional 
workers would now be absorbed by 
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those industries. This fact, however, 
is not to be construed as ascribing 
present unemployment conditions to 
advances in technology. It may as 
well be argued that if such advances 
had not taken place, resulting in in- 
creased production and lower costs 
to the consumer, the very large ex- 
pansion of employment in the service 
industries might not have occurred. 

Here is a table, with 1930 and 
1910 compared, showing the numbers 
of workers in each group and the 
percentages they formed then and 
now of the total workers: 

The foregoing table shows clearly 
the changing effects of technology 
on the working forces. Skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and foremen— 
the men who operate the machines— 
more than held their own in twenty 
years, but unskilled workers who, 
in 1920, did much of the physical 
labor now done by the machine, de- 
clined from 37.3 percent to 28.7 per- 
cent of the total. The actual number 
of farm laborers decreased nearly 














Number Percent 
Group 

1930 1910 1930 | 1910 
i EE Pr ocigcancccsndecssasesenes 48,829,920 | 38,167,336 | 100.0 | 100.0 
i Ne cc cicnneaedeseyasen 2,945,797 | 1,632,638 6.0 4-3 
2. Proprietors, MANAGERS, AND OFFICIALS.............. 9,665,540 | 8,579,746 | 19.8] 22.5 
Farmers (owners and tenants)..................-+-- 6,012,012 | 6,132,380 | 12.3] 16.1 
Wholesale and retail dealers. ..............0-2-005-- 1,787,047 | 1,246,077 3-7 3-3 
Other proprietors, managers and officials ............ 1,866,481 | 1,201,289 3.8 3-1 
3. Clerks AND KinpreD WorKERS..................--- 7,949,455 | 3,826,959 | 16.3] 10.0 
4. SKILLED WorKERS AND FOREMEN................----- 6,282,687 | 4,364,060 | 12.9] 11.4 
1, I I Sica cacnavdccosereseswanen 7,977,572 | 5,512,344 | 16.3] 14.4 
Semiskilled workers in manufacturing. .............. 4,557,993 | 3,674,302 9.3 9.6 
Other semiskilled workers............- oat eee ee ee 3,419,579 | 1,838,042 7.0 4.8 
RE I scsi crucesatdintéwsnccdecased 14,008,869 | 14,251,589 | 28.7] 37.3 
a ee er 4,392,764 | 6,205,633 9.0] 16.3 
Factory and building construction laborers .......... 3,374,143 | 2,659,917 6.9 7.0 
3 Ee eer ee 2,903,065 | 2,821,526 5.9 7.4 
IR Cadidcerdneckidenscobsanesnensneee 3,338,897 | 2,564,513 6.8 6.7 
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two million while the total working 
force increased considerably over ten 
million. Another striking change was 
in the number of clerks and kindred 
workers, which doubled in twenty 
years and increased from Io percent 
to 16.3 percent of the total workers. 
This group constituted only 2.9 per- 
cent of the workers in 1870. 

It will be seen that professional 
persons in 1930 made up one out of 
each 16 workers; farmers one out 
of each 8; proprietors, managers and 
officials nearly one in 13; clerks and 
kindred workers nearly one in 6; 
skilled workers more than one in 8; 
semiskilled workers nearly one in 6; 
and unskilled workers more than one 
in 4. The manual workers com- 
bined—skilled, semiskilled and un- 
skilled—comprised 57.9 percent. 

In 1930 children from 10 to 17 con- 
stituted 4.4 percent of the workers; 
those aged 18 and 19, 5.2 percent, 
and persons 65 and over, 4.5 percent. 
Nearly 86 out of each 100 gainful 
workers were in the age span from 
20 to 64, and 60 out of each 100 were 
in the span 20 to 44. 

The reduced birth rate, revealed 
by the Census figures, probably will 
not assist in the solution of the un- 
employment problem in the near 
future. Rather it may aggravate it 
as far as the generation now living 
is concerned. This arises from the 
fact that the ratio of workers in the 
productive age compared to the total 
population will naturally increase 
as the proportion of children in the 
population decreases. 

In 1930 there were in the United 
States 49,949,798 males ten years of 
age and over. Of these, 4,136,459 
were in the 40 to 44 group; 97.6 per- 
cent of them reported gainful occupa- 
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tions and 4.9 percent were out of 
work; the 45 to 49 group reported 
97.2 percent in the gainful worker 
class; the 50 to 54 group had 95.7 
percent gainfully occupied and the 60 
to 64 had 86.8 percent. From 65 to 
69 the percentage of gainful workers 
was 75.7 percent; from 70 to 75, $7.5 
percent, and in the group 75 and over, 
32.3 percent. 

The highest ratio of gainful 
workers was in the 35 to 39 group, 
where it was 97.7 percent; in the 
30 to 34 group it was 97.6 percent; 
25 to 29, 97 percent; 20 to 24, 89.9 
percent and the 18 and 19 group, 
70.7 percent. 

Among the 48,773,249 women of 
ten years and over, the age group 
which showed the highest ratio of 
gainful workers was that from 20 
to 24 years. Out of 5,533,563 
women of that age, 2,347,548 or 
42.4 percent reported occupations. 
The next highest ratio was 40.5 per- 
cent in the 18 and 19 year group. 
The 25 to 29 group had 31 percent 
of gainful workers; the 30 to 34 had 
24.4 percent; the 35 to 39 had 23.1 
percent; the 40 to 44 had 21.9 per- 
cent; the 45 to 49 had 21 percent; the 
50 to 54 had 19.7 percent, and the 
ratio then dwindled to 4 percent gain- 
ful workers in the group 75 years and 
over. 

The classification of workers by oc- 
cupation contributes interesting side- 
lights on the changes in American life. 

Use of other building materials as 
a substitute for lumber is reflected in 
the 1930 reduction of lumbermen, 
raftsmen, and wood choppers from 
205,000 to 162,000 in 1920. 

Coal mine operatives decreased 
from 733,000 to 621,000; gold and 
silver mine operatives decreased from 
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32,000 to 18,000; and oil and gas 
well operatives increased from 85,000 
to 105,000. 

In the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, blacksmiths decreased 
from 195,000 to 124,000; glass blow- 
ers from 9,000 to 3,000; dressmakers 
and seamstresses (outside of fac- 
tories) from 236,000 to 158,000; 
milliners and millinery dealers from 
73,000 to 45,000; tailors and tailor- 
esses from 192,000 to 169,000. 

Wagon and carriage factory opera- 
tives were down from 9,400 to 2,700 
in ten years; harness and saddle fac- 
tories were down from 18,000 to 
7,000; piano and organ factories from 
20,000 to 8,000. 

In the transportation and communi- 
cation division, chauffeurs, truck and 
tractor drivers went up from 285,000 
to 972,000, while draymen, teamsters 
and carriage drivers went down from 
420,000 to II 1,000. 

Garage laborers jumped from 31,- 
000 to 67,000 and hostlers and stable 
hands dropped from 19,000 to 6,600. 
Brakemen on steam railroads were 
down from 114,000 to 88,000 and 
street car conductors down from 64,- 
000 to 36,000. Locomotive firemen 
went down from 91,000 to 67,000 
and mail carriers increased from 91,- 
000 to 121,000. Postmasters rose 
from 32,000 to 34,000 and telephone 
operators, from 190,000 to 248,000. 
Aviators increased in ten years from 
1,312 to 6,097. 

In the trade division the money 
lending business got better in the 
20’s as there were 222,000 bankers, 
brokers and money lenders in 1930 
against 162,000in 1920. Floor walk- 
ers increased from 26,000 to 38,000; 
insurance agents from 120,000 to 
257,000; real estate agents and offi- 
cials from 149,000 to 240,000; pro- 
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prietors and managers of grocery 
stores from 239,000 to 313,000; and 
salesmen and saleswomen from 1,- 
192,000 to 2,069,000. 

Undertakers increased from 24,000 
to 34,000 and policemen from 82,000 
to 132,000. Actors increased from 
28,000 to 38,000; artists, sculptors, 
and art teachers from 35,000 to 57,- 
000; authors, editors and reporters 
from 41,000 to 64,000; clergymen 
from 127,000 to 149,000; college 
presidents and professors from 33,- 
000 to 62,000; dentists from 56,000 
to 71,000; physicians and surgeons 
from 145,000 to 154,000; musicians 
and music teachers from 130,000 to 
165,000, and lawyers, judges and 
justices from 123,000 to 161,000. 

Teachers rose from 762,000 to 
1,063,000; technical engineers from 
136,000 to 226,000; trained nurses 
from 149,000 to 294,000; keepers of 
pleasure resorts, race tracks, etc., 
from 3,300 to 11,000; and in 1930 
there were 1,819 radio announcers, 
directors, managers and officials. The 
1920 Census did not classify them 
separately. 

Barbers, hair dressers and mani- 
curists rose from 216,000 to 374,000; 
cleaning, dyeing and pressing shop 
workers from 22,000 to 88,000; and 
janitors and sextons from 179,000 to 
310,000. Midwives decreased from 
4,773 to 3,566. Cooks increased 
from 398,000 to 565,000; waiters 
from 229,000 to 393,000; and ceme- 
tery keepers from 5,540 to 9,762. 

In the clerical occupations, collec- 
tors increased from 31,000 to 43,000; 
bookkeepers, cashiers, and account- 
ants from 735,000 to 931,000; clerks 
(not including clerks in stores) from 
1,488,000 to 1,997,000, and stenog- 
raphers increased from 615,000 to 
811,000. 
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cent months, small non-WPA work 

relief programs have been set up 
or expanded under state and local 
control. Persons on direct relief are 
set to work on various projects, and 
the wages they earn are deducted 
from the family relief grants they 
have been obtaining. The states and 
localities, which have to provide di- 
rect relief to needy persons outside 
the WPA, use this means to get some 
return in work for their outlays. 

These local non-WPA programs 
have certain obvious shortcomings, 
which it might seem unkind to point 
out. But these programs are being 
advertised to the nation as something 
better than the WPA; and it is urged 
by the proponents of these programs 
that the WPA be abolished and its 
funds turned over to the local non- 
WPA programs through Federal 
grants-in-aid to the states. This is 
the proposal made, for example, by 
Clarence O. Sherrill, City Manager 
of Cincinnati, in a recent article in the 
Harvard Business Review. By using 
the methods of the local non-WPA 
programs, he asserts, the present cost 
of work relief could be cut two-thirds, 
while still providing the same amount 
of public work to the needy unem- 
ployed. 

Obviously the costs of work relief 
can be cut only by cutting expendi- 
tures for administration, materials, or 
wages. WPA administrative costs 
are so low (3.4 per cent) that any 
cuts would have to be made in ex- 
penditures on materials and wages. 


|: some sixteen states, during re- 


And a glance at some of these local 
non-WPA programs will show that 
their lower costs per case are effected 
by skimping on materials and by pay- 
ing wages that are lower than WPA 
wages. 

A word should be said to explain 
the development of these local non- 
WPA programs. Since 1935 the 
states and localities have had the re- 
sponsibility for the care of needy un- 
employables, and this burden has been 
larger than was anticipated. The 
states and communities must also care 
for needy aliens, who are now by Con- 
gressional provision excluded from 
the WPA rolls. WPA funds have not 
been large enough to provide work suf- 
ficient for all needy employables; there 
are always a good many eligibles on 
the WPA waiting list, and these are 
dependent on such support as may be 
given through local direct relief. 

At the same time the local com- 
munities have had increased mainte- 
nance expenditures, because of the 
completion by the WPA andthe PWA 
of many needed public improvements. 
So various states and communities 
have begun to use people on their own 
direct relief rolls to carry out main- 
tenance and similar work. 

In these local non-WPA programs 
the bulk of the workers are doing 
janitorial and custodial work, clean- 
ing buildings, cutting grass and weeds, 
trimming bushes, doing minor road 
repairs and, in some cases, maintain- 
ing projects already constructed by 
the WPA and PWA. Twenty-one 
of the thirty-five Minnesota counties 
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which have local work programs have 
not even bothered to plan projects. 
Instead, relief clients are set to work 
at such odd jobs as picking up papers, 
sawing wood, cutting weeds, or set- 
ting up snow fences. In one county 
a group of relief workers earned their 
food orders by painting the inside of 
the courthouse, a job which would 
otherwise have furnished work to 
regular county employees or business 
for a painting contractor. 

The low cost per case of these local 
non-WPA programs is thus partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that substan- 
tial construction projects requiring ex- 
penditures for materials are avoided. 
Local leaf-raking and maintenance 
projects do not cost as much per case 
as WPA construction projects. Nor 
do they bring to communities the same 
solid benefits as WPA projects. 

Much of this work is slipshod. 
In the effort to cut expenses there are 
not enough trained foremen. Many 
of the jobs are bossed by regular 
city employees, who add the relief 
workers to their crews as drafted la- 
bor. Under such conditions, it is nat- 
ural that bad work habits result— 
younger workers especially are bound 
to take the course of least resistance 
and loaf on the job. In one Minne- 
sota county a foreman is paid 40 cents 
an hour to supervise relief workers 
who are paid 30 cents—in relief 
orders. 

Except possibly in Pennsylvania 
there is no pretense of trying to fit 
the worker to the job. In Rhode 
Island the relief workers employed 
by the State Unemployment Relief 
are not protected by workmen’s com- 
pensation, despite the fact that seri- 
ous accidents have already occurred. 

As for wages, it might seem diffi- 
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cult to undercut WPA security wages, 
which are already much lower than 
prevailing wages. But it can be done 
-~—partly by paying lower rates per 
hour, and further by assigning hours 
of work in accordance with the “budg- 
etary deficiency” principle. That is, 
a worker who has only two depend- 
ents can exist on less than a worker 
who has four dependents; and a 
worker with no dependents can exist 
on still less. A predetermined num- 
ber of days each month can be as- 
signed to each worker, such as will 
permit him to earn no more than the 
minimum amount necessary to keep 
his family alive. This is the method 
theoretically relied upon to cut the 
costs per case in the local non-WPA 
work programs. 

What are the actual costs of these 
non-WPA programs? Nobody 
knows exactly, for their costs are not 
separated from the costs of local di- 
rect relief as a whole. But we do 
know that in practice there are not 
enough local relief funds to cover all 
cases, even when spread thin in the 
way described above. Some needy 
families get utterly inadequate 
amounts of direct relief; and when 
funds run short, many get no direct 
relief at all for a while. At times 
local assistance may consist simply of 
food supplied by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation and clothes 
from WPA sewing rooms; again, no 
direct relief is given for a time except 
milk for children; or direct relief is 
given for a while only to those whose 
names begin with certain letters of 
the alphabet. These necessitous 
shifts and expedients result in lower- 
ing the “cost per case” in direct relief. 

In Cincinnati the total relief grant 
per case (including any wages paid 
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on the non-WPA work program) 
averages less than $31 a month; in 
Chicago it averages about $23 a 
month. The lowest unskilled WPA 
wage in both cities is $52 a month. 
Morrison County, Minn., pays 20 
cents an hour for a g-hour day with 
a maximum budget of $25 per month 
regardless of the size of the family. 
In Cincinnati a worker on the non- 
WPA program must work twelve 8- 
hour days to earn $24. 

How do the jobless workers in 
Cincinnati feel about this non-WPA 
program with its 25 cents an hour 
pay? An article in the Cincinnati 
Post of November 29, 1939, gives 
this account of a jobless worker who 
had just been notified to report for 
work on the non-WPA program. We 
are told: “He wasn’t happy about it 
in the least, though, in accordance 
with copy book lessons, he should have 
been joyous to look at the dawn of 
work. (He had been out of work 
since July.) He felt more like a serf 
bending his back to earn a pittance. 
He was bitterly resentful, first, that 
this was going on in an American 
city; second, that he had to take it. 
Certainly it doesn’t exalt the grandeur 
of the best-governed city.” 

These extremely low wages, it 
should be emphasized, are paid on the 
non-WPA programs for regular city 
work, for which it would otherwise 
be necessary to employ regular city 
workers at a regular wage. In this 
way the non-WPA programs are used 
to provide cheap relief labor for 
municipalities; and regular labor is 
displaced, thus increasing our unem- 
ployment. 

In short, it is only by cutting wages 
and not spending money on materials 
that the non-WPA programs cost 
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less than the WPA. They do not 
perform the same work as the WPA. 
If they carried on the same kind of 
work, their material costs would be 
the same as those of the WPA. If 
they were given Federal funds to 
operate. with, and if they did any 
substantial work in the communities 
(instead of mere leaf-raking and 
maintenance), their “savings” would 
be taken entirely out of the wages 
paid to the unfortunate unemployed. 

The grant-in-aid method, by which 
it is proposed to set up these non- 
WPA programs on a grand scale, 
was tried out by the FERA and found 
unsatisfactory. Administration was 
more costly, there was less efficiency, 
and there was more politics in work 
relief under the grant-in-aid system 
than under the Federally-managed 
WPA. 

The WPA program has from the 
beginning had as its main objective 
the idea of helping the unemployed 
worker to keep his self-respect by 
giving him a job he knows how to do 
on a project planned to improve his 
own community. For this job he is 
paid a cash wage, small but enough 
for him to get along. And, most 
important of all, he is a free agent 
in spending this wage. The non- 
WPA programs represent a return to 
the old poor laws which regarded the 
unemployed and the insane as pretty 
much alike—as misfits who should be 
made to do the community drudgery 
so that they would be as little of a 
burden as ‘possible to those who were 
fortunate enough to be successful. 

American labor has nothing to gain 
and much to lose from scrapping the 
WPA in favor of a cheap non-WPA 


program. 








BRITISH LABOR IN WAR TIME 


Domestic Workers 
Ter urgent need for the inclusion 


of domestic workers in private 

households in the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme was put before Mr. 
Ernest Brown, M.P., Minister of La- 
bour and National Service, on Janu- 
ary 4, by a joint deputation from the 
Trade Union Congress and the Na- 
tional Union of Domestic Workers. 

Mr. Holmes, chairman of the 
T.U.C. General Council, pointed out 
that the question had been raised with 
the Minister in November, 1938, 
when a joint deputation pointed out 
that domestic workers in private 
households were the only low paid 
workers not included in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme. 

The increase in unemployment 
among domestic workers since the out- 
break of war had made the problem 
an urgent one. For some time to 
come the supply of domestic workers 
was likely to exceed the demand. As 
domestic workers are not insured 
against unemployment, few register 
at the Employment Exchanges when 
out of work, so that no figures can be 
given as to the number who are un- 
employed. Five per cent throughout 
the country is probably an underesti- 
mate. Probably only a small per- 
centage of this number apply to the 
Unemployment Assistance Board, for 
a large number of domestic workers 
will suffer real privations before mak- 
ing an application for assistance. If 
Unemployment Insurance is extended 
to cover domestic workers, then all 
domestic workers would register at 
the Employment Exchange. 


If domestic workers were brought 
within the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme, their contributions would be 
a substantial help to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, for while the 
percentage of unemployment among 
domestic workers is such that the need 
for unemployment insurance benefit 
is a matter of urgency, it should be 
recognized that the contributions 
from the large number of people who 
are in domestic employment would 
more than cover the cost of unem- 
ployment benefit to the number who 
are unemployed. The sense of in- 
justice that domestic workers feel 
through being excluded from Unem- 
ployment Insurance could therefore, 
be removed without loss and with 
additional benefit to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund. 

Another grievance of domestic 
workers might incidentally be reme- 
died by bringing domestic workers 
within Unemployment Insurance, for, 
according to a statement made by the 
Home Secretary in the House of Com- 
mons on November 23, under the 
Aliens Order foreign nationals, who 
arrived in this country before Sep- 
tember 3 last and whose stay was 
subject to conditions, might take em- 
ployment in Great Britain only if 
permission were granted by the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service. 
Specific directions had been sent to 
the officers of the local offices of the 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service that they should not submit an 
alien for a vacancy unless they were 
satisfied that no suitable British 
workers were available. 
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This afforded little protection to 
British domestic workers, as only 
a small proportion of employers apply 
at the Employment Exchange, and 
only a few of the domestic workers 
who are unemployed register at the 
Employment Exchange. Mr. Holmes 
said that restrictions on the employ- 
ment of aliens in domestic work were 
to be introduced. He urged that Em- 
ployment Exchanges should have spe- 
cial departments for domestic work- 
ers, so that the industry should be 
placed on the same level as others. 

If the war should last very long 
many domestic workers would become 
insured through entering insurable 
occupations, and the chief obstacle to 
their returning to their former oc- 
cupation would be removed if private 
domestic work were brought within 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme. 
Mr. Holmes suggested that the ques- 
tion be referred to the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee with- 
out further delay. 


Farm Workers’ Wages 


Britain’s half a million farm work- 
ers have won wage increases amount- 
ing to about £2,500,000 a year since 
war broke out. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand men workers are get- 
ting an average of 2s.5d. a week more 
than in peace time. The weekly 
wages of 85,000 youths have gone 
up by an average of 1s.2d. Women 
land workers, numbering about 40,- 
000, are benefiting on an average of 
three shillings a week. 

These facts speak for themselves. 
They provide striking evidence of 
the big part which British Trade 
Unionism has played in bettering the 
lot of our rural workers, in war time 
as in peace time. 
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In Britain the farm worker enjoys 
freedom in full measure. He is free 
to move from rural to urban employ- 
ment as and when he chooses. His 
wages are regulated by Agricultural 
Wages Boards vested with wide pow- 
ers under Act of Parliament. Trade 
Unionists sit on these boards, and 
those unions which protect the inter- 
ests of the land workers are entitled 
to argue their case. 

The remarkable results achieved 
by this system are shown by the fact 
that the wages of rural workers in 
Britain are more than twice as high 
as before the Great War of 1914- 
1918. 

But not only in the country have 
wages risen. In towns everywhere 
British workers enjoy the protection 
of powerful Trade Union organiza- 
tions. Since the war began, over four 
million workers have secured higher 
wages as a result of union negotia- 
tions. These war time wage increases 
probably mean an addition of between 
£40,000,000 and £50,000,000 to the 
yearly wage bill. 

In no British industry has there 
been any compulsory extension of 
working hours since war broke out. 
Overtime is worked only by arrange- 
ment with Trade Union representa- 
tives, and is paid for at rates negoti- 
ated with the employers. Subject to 
certain emergency measures passed 
at the beginning of the war (and 
containing safeguards inserted at the 
instance of the Trade Unions) the 
British worker still has complete free- 
dom to choose where and for whom 
he will work. 

Trade Unionism gave to the Brit- 
ish war effort a vigour and unity 
which produced immediate results in 
the rapid mobilization of the nation’s 
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resources of manpower and industrial 
equipment. In the factories and 
workshops and shipyards, in the fields 
and mines of Britain, the organized 
workers flung their energies into the 
task of increasing production. On 
the seas the British mercantile marine, 
aided by the fisherfolk whose harvests 
now are in the minefields, are daring 
the dangers of sea warfare. 


The British workers are playing 
their part not because they were 
coerced and driven by hard taskmas- 
ters, but as citizens of a free country 
which has recognized their unions and 
entered into close association with 
them. The British unions are at one 
with the Government and the nation 
in the resolution to win this war. 

WILLIAM Homes. 
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Lonely and lost beneath the surge of spring, 

The facile flowering of field and tree, 

And out of tune with joyous burgeoning 

I sought the barren meadows of the sea. 

There where the salt tides lash the rocky ledges, 
Where lies no shelter, and the wind is keen, 

The gaunt misshapen thorns, the bare brown sedges 
Showed to the world small hint of April green. 


These speak my language. These I understand. 

I, too, have faced the storm, the cold, the night; 

Have felt the deep root shudder in the sand 

While all the sap was straining toward the light 

In blind endeavor—and my heart is wrung 

For branches never yet with blossoms hung! 
—JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, Spirit. 





vide medical and health insur- 
ance: commercial insurance 
companies and various cooperatives 
organized by doctors, hospitals, con- 
sumers’ groups, etc. The commercial 
companies are usually operated for 
profit and, therefore, cost more than 
is returned in medical service. If, 
however, a corporation pays part of 
the premiums, the net cost to the 
workers may be less than it would be 
if they organized a cooperative plan 
of their own, bearing its full expense. 
General characteristics of non-com 
mercial plans are: 


Trice types of organizations pro- 


(1) The average cost is from $9.00 
to $12.00 a year for a single indi- 
vidual for a period of hospitalization 
of from 21 to 30 days. Medical care 
is extra. Surgical fees are usually in- 
cluded with general medical care in 
health insurance plans. 

(2) When the annual fee is small, 
as under the Rochester Hospital Serv- 
ice Corporation which offers hospitali- 
zation to employed groups for $7.80 
per year for a single subscriber, 
$12.00 for married couples, and 
$15.60 for families, there are often 
extra charges. The Rochester Cor- 
poration charges $2.50 a day for 
wives and children when hospitalized. 

(3) Most community hospital 
plans provide for semi-private room 
care. Little has been done on the 
level of ward treatment. The cost of 


hospitalization insurance is, therefore, 
more expensive in proportion to the 
return the average worker gets from 
it than medical or general group 
health insurance. 
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(4) The major extra expenses 
which may occur in hospitalization in 
excess of the hospital bed itself are 
the doctors’ or surgeons’ bills, operat- 
ing room and anesthetists’ fees, spe- 
cial treatments, drugs and appliances 
and X-ray treatments. 


The Associated Hospital Service of 
New York charges $10 a year, when 
enrollment is made by groups, and 
includes the following: 


(a) Hospital care for 21 days each 
year in one or more admissions. 

(b) Semi-private accommodations 
(2 to 4 beds in a room—not a ward). 

(c) General nursing care. 

_ (d) Routine laboratory examina- 
tions. 

(e) Ordinary X-rays. 

(f) Use of operating room. 

(g) Use of delivery room (after 
you have been a member 10 months). 

(h) Routine medications and 
dressings. 

(i) General anesthesia (when such 
service is supplied by salaried em- 
ployees of the hospitals). 

(j) All other customary routine 
medication and hospital service. 

(k) A discount of 25 per cent of 
regular hospital charges if you have 
to remain in the hospital more than 
21 days. 

(1) A credit on the room and 
board cost of a single room, if one is 
desired. All other services as listed 
are included in the plan at no addi- 
tional cost. In the case of group 
health plans, the scope differs in each 
one but they generally include most 
of the above items. 


(5) An individual can provide 
himself with complete medical care in 
the home and doctor’s office, includ- 
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ing all specialists’ care. The fees for 
this vary in different organizations. 
Group Health Cooperative, Inc., of 
New York will provide this service for 
$18 a year per individual. Any group 
which is large enough could undoubt- 
edly secure the same service at a re- 
duced cost. Dues or charges vary in 
various plans from $18 a year for a 
comprehensive medical service to $30 
a year for medical and hospital serv- 
ice, as in Ross-Loos in Los Angeles. 

(6) Recently there was formed the 
Group Health Federation of Amer- 
ica, which has the objective of main- 
taining standards. The Federation 
coordinates the activities of member 
organizations and promotes the for- 
mation of new group health plans. 
Its members intend to render a good 
service under efficient supervision. If 
a union wished to start a group health 
plan, the Group Health Federation 
of America, 5 East 57th Street, New 
York City, could give it good advice. 

(7) It is desirable that a health 
insurance plan should offer as com- 
plete medical, dental and hospital 
service as possible. Hospitalization 
plans alone do not serve the most 
urgent need of the workers because 
they leave doctors’ bills to be paid. 
Since most illnesses do not require 
hospitalization, and, in any case, a 
doctor’s recommendation is necessary 
before a patient is admitted to a hos- 
pital, the first insurance consideration 
should be provision for payment of 
doctors’ fees and the assurance of 
proper care for illnesses which can be 
cared for outside of a hospital. It is 
especially desirable that the insurance 
plans should cover the worker’s de- 
pendents as well as himself. 

The scope of the plan naturally de- 
pends on the funds available. When 





corporations promote medical service 
plans, they frequently bear the admin- 
istrative costs, allowing the workers’ 
payments to be used entirely to pur- 
chase medical and hospital serivce. 
Where the covered group is nearly 
all low paid and could not afford the 
payments necessary for a reasonable 
medical service plan, some companies 
have paid part of the cost of opera- 
tion as well as administration. 

The advantage of a plan sponsored 
by the corporation which pays part of 
the expense is that the employees can 
get more service for the fees they pay 
than if they bear the entire expense 
themselves. One criticism of some 
company plans is that the worker 
loses his membership upon leaving the 
employ of the company. The pros- 
pect of this hardship would tend to 
keep him attached to the company, 
Community or trade union health 
plans would not so limit the worker. 

If a group health plan provides for 
care from the doctor who is also em- 
ployed as company physician, workers 
are likely to hesitate to consult him, 
especially if they fear they have some 
chronic ailment. The risk of losing 
his job, if the employer thought he 
was not physically fit to hold it, would 
keep the worker from getting the 
medical attention he should have. 
Any medical service plan should pro- 
vide for administration of the service 
by employee organizations, not by the 
company or its personnel division, and 
should further provide for separation 
of the duties of company doctors from 
the medical care available under the 
plan. The doctors paid from the in- 
surance funds should be responsible 
only to the members of the medical 
service plan, not to the employers. 
The present trend is in this direction. 











in February this year, due 

chiefly to the farm workers 
taken on in preparation for spring 
planting. Activity in manufacturing 
had not yet begun, but it is significant 
that in building construction employ- 
ment was already increasing, much 
earlier than last year. In industry as 
a whole, our estimates show that 
130,000 went back to work in Febru- 
ary which offset the 47,000 increase 
in working population and reduced 
the number unemployed from 1o,- 
656,000 in January to 10,572,000 in 
February. In February 1939 there 
were 11,185,000 out of work. 
Clearly, employment gains of last fall 
have not been lost and enough new 
jobs have been created since last Feb- 
ruary to provide for the increase in 
working population and to reduce the 
army of unemployed. Of those out 
of work today, 2,300,000 have had 
work on WPA in February and 
March, 1940, but only 400,000 were 
added to WPA rolls since last Octo- 
ber to take care of winter unemploy- 
ment amounting to nearly 1,500,000. 
There were 1,615,000 cases on re- 
lief rolls in January, and probably 
several hundred thousand of these 
were due to unemployment. 

Recent newspaper statements have 
caused some confusion as to the num- 
ber unemployed and the nation’s in- 
come in goods and services. It is 
important that the true situation in 
our country be made clear. 

Commerce Department figures 
show that in 1939 we produced in 
this country an income in goods and 
services about equal to that of 1929. 
In other words, our 1939 production 
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equaled the previous all-time peak, if 
we count only in terms of goods and 
services produced. We must remem- 
ber, however, that our population has 
increased from 121,526,000 in 1929 
to about 131,180,000 in 1939. In 
other words, our 1939 income had to 
feed, clothe, house and serve nearly 
10,000,000 more people. Because of 
this population increase, the income 
we produced in 1939 provided 7.5 
per cent less for each person than the 
same income had provided ten years 
ago in 1929. That means that our 
national living standard is lower by 
just this amount. 

Another important point: This de- 
crease in our national living standard 
is a new departure in the United 
States. In the past we have increased 
our living standards by leaps and 
bounds. In the ten years from 1919 
to 1929 we increased our per capita 
“real” income—that is our living 
standard—by 32 per cent. Economic 
health and full employment require 
that we keep on creating wealth and 
raising the national income of goods 
and services for each person as we 
have done in the past. 

Confusion also exists on the ques- 
tion of employment. Our population 
has changed greatly in the last 10 
years, because of changing birth rates. 
We have in 1940 fewer children un- 
der 15 than in 1930, but we have 
12,000,000 more people who are over 
15 yearsold. Out of this 12,000,000, 
after making a generous allowance 
for increased school attendance and 
earlier retirement, we estimate that 
5,300,000 want work. We cannot 
escape the fact that there are 5,300,- 
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000 more people in the United States 
today who want to earn an independ- 
ent living than there were in 1930, 
and this figure does not include any 
mothers, sons, or daughters who are 
seeking work only because heads of 
families are unemployed. 

We have not increased production 
above the 1929 level and consequently 
we have no jobs for these new work- 
ers. The American Federation of 
Labor was among the first to acclaim 
the production gains of last fall. We 
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cannot, however, permit recent news- 
paper statements to cloud the real is- 
sue, namely that, with 23,000,000 
families,—nearly four-fifths of all 
American families,—living at income 
levels below $2,000 a year which is 
minimum for health and efficiency, we 
cannot accept a production level too 
low to lift these millions out of their 
poverty. Our Monthly Survey of 
Business for the first quarter of 1940 
shows that national income can be 
increased to provide for them. 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment Estimates 


Gainful Number Number 

Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed 
WO oar Sitaeendakenteesarere ies paeeaskens 48,056,000 46,192,000 1,864,000 
BE hs tsandstnesrereweday cart enesaaaes 48,716,456 43,981,784 4,734,672 
PN cnirdoreninedeesnyan guy ietaaeseeeeee 49,247,312 40,679,236 8,568,076 
NE ose en eetereceaeintinnn tasieaseeens 49,748,727 36,878,432 12,870,295 
Be cdc cciiowseameneeee sar eeewiE Mees 50,229,625 36,958,956 13,270,669 
BE cece tndaens beara enenEssaateeen 50,695,280 39,271,586 11,423,695 
BE. aoe gna Gacanwhe swe Sutee se ehe es saat 51,191,283 40,539,049 10,652,234 
RE a tanloctien cadence uaininandeaweipeee aes 51,758,980 42,364,426 95394553 
BR cht cine dhiesenweseaetinkiaboene 52,306,814 44,024,851 8,281,962 
1938, Ee He Pee eee Pe Tee 52,879,211 41,946,682 10,932,529 
PE Sasyas eS exes 5954s ddavedeecutsenanSes 531454463 43,234,780 10,219,683 
Monthly Average 
1939 
DN i cin di cnteeederanmecbeswaaeaeee 53,191,932 41,823,003 11,368,929 
_ Ee eee eee 53,239,999 42,054,946 11,185,053 
Bs cis ack ne wesioeaeR ee ene eee TE 53,289,020 42,387,457 10,901,563 
RE ais bo eae a eee aa eons ae 531337882 42,484,155 10,853,727 
EE chs. Aires sta cemeeieaie ne ae aipraaeee aA 53,386,032 42,768,582 10,617,450 
ME ic apc aleoiw aed die eerenle we imha ea since earn 53,432,132 43,288,707 10,143,425 
SE eee Oe aera Sree 53,479,728 43,211,642 10,268,086 
MES 2..:bci~onicdeisekade owes oeasomene 53,526,039 43,442,164 10,083,875 
IEE 56 cdkcea piensa ances eee 53,572,546 44,133,684 9,438,862 
DEE noc. in cameninsaauwicnw encase one eet 53,618,646 44,437,762 9,180,884 
PE iis cactwdinevasvassWadesbeesseus 53,666,214 44,320,327 9,345,887 
EE Go oaGin wk gleunbndecwunesaaaauten 53,713,380 44,464,928 9,248,452 
Monthly Average 
1940 
EE Ce Oe CLOT ae 53,764,156 43,108,113 10,656,043 
PEE... ch yenand Satswseeeseneeenne 53,810,999 43,238,582 10,572,417 

* Revised. 


** Preliminary. 














ADDED COMPENSATION HAZARD OF 
OLDER WORKERS* 


Swiss Experience 


ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


MONG the reasons ascribed for 
job discrimination against 
workers over 40 or 45 years 

of age, considerable prominence is 
given in this country to the feeling 
that the older worker constitutes a 
greater accident risk and consequently 
a heavier compensation cost than does 
the younger person. 

This opinion is expressed in popu- 
lar discussion of the subject and is 
noted in the studies made of the prob- 
lems of middle-aged workers seeking 
employment. The most comprehen- 
sive of these studies in the United 
States is that made by the Committee 
on Employment Problems of Older 
Persons appointed by Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins and conducted with the 
assistance of the Division of Labor 
Standards of the United States De- 
partment of Labor under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Verne A. Zimmer. 

Because of the widespread interest 
in the question of discrimination 
against older workers, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office last year conduct- 
ed an inquiry into the situation in vari- 
ous countries. Report of the results 
of this inquiry was presented to the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization at its meeting in 
London last October. It may be of 
interest to note that the inception of 
the inquiry was at the instance of Rob- 


* Talk given before the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 27, 
1939. 
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ert J. Watt, United States Workers’ 
representative on the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. 

Both studies, that of the United 
States Labor Department Committee 
and that of the International Labor 
Organization, discuss this popular 
concept with regard to the greater 
accident hazard of older workers. 
The I. L. O. study in this connection 
makes use of the results of two fairly 
recent European inquiries of a sta- 
tistical nature on the influence of age 
on accident rates, one dealing with ex- 
perience in Switzerland, the other with 
Austria. It is with reference to the 
Swiss experience that I have been 
asked to speak in discussing the added 
compensation hazard of older work- 
ers.’ 

The study of the Swiss experience, 
which is probably the most extensive 
investigation that has been made of 
the influence of age on the frequency 
and cost of industrial accidents, was 
conducted on the basis of the experi- 
ence of the Swiss National Accident 
Insurance Fund for the period 1930- 
1934.2. The coverage is concerned 
mainly with male workers in industry, 
transportation and building undertak- 

>The material presented is based on a statis- 
tical summary of the Swiss study prepared by the 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 

*W. Wunderlin, “The Influence of Age on the 
Frequency of Industrial Accidents and the Cost 
of Workmen’s Compensation.” Report made to 
the 11th International Congress of Actuaries in 


Paris, June 17 to 24, 1937, Vol. II, pages 115- 
138, Paris, Gouthier-Villars, 1937. 
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ings. It represents more than half a 
million years * of life exposure to in- 
dustrial accident risks and more than 
90,000* industrial accident cases. 
Although no specific check was made 
on this point, it was assumed that the 
age distribution of the insured popu- 
lation was the same as that of the 
male population employed in insur- 
able occupations as disclosed by the 
1930 census, 

On the basis of this assumption, 
figures were compiled showing the 
number of workers in each age group 
exposed to accident risks, the number 
of accidents by age groups and the 
frequency of accidents on the basis of 
work exposure. Other compilations 
show the average duration of tempo- 
rary incapacity and of medical treat- 
ment by age groups in the case of in- 
jured workers, the average earnings, 
percentage of accidents resulting in 
incapacity or death by age groups 
and the net cost of insurance premi- 
ums required to cover the risk. 

Except in the case of the youngest 
workers, those under 19 years of age, 
the tables with respect to accident fre- 
quency show a steady decline of acci- 
dents with age, accident frequency 
tending to fall in.direct proportion to 
increasing years. 

The highest accident frequency is 
seen in the age groups 20 to 24 years 
and 25 to 29 years, the ratio for these 
groups being 216 and 218 respectively 
per thousand years of life exposure 
to accident risks. With the group of 
workers 30 to 34 years of age, the 
accident frequency rate drops to 200 
per thousand; while for those 40 to 
44 years of age, it is 162; and for 
those 45 to 49 years of age, 148 per 


® 533,643. 
93,511. 
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thousand years exposure. The fre- 
quency is only two-thirds of the maxi- 
mum at age 50; while at age 65 it is 
less than one-half. 

There are doubtless a variety of 
reasons to explain this phenomenon. 
In the case of the youngest age group, 
the lower accident rate is presumably 
due to the fact that such workers by 
law and custom are excluded from 
many hazardous employments. The 
workers in the higher age groups are 
also by reason of their age and con- 
sequent physical conditions restricted 
to employment where there is less ac- 
cident hazard. 

Another factor which may have 
a bearing in the case of the age groups 
of 30 or over is that these groups in- 
clude workers who have advanced to 
positions of more responsibility and 
presumably lessened physical risk. 
The laborer has in some instances be- 
come the foreman. The fact that 
average earnings increase steadily 
with age up to the 40 to 44 year group 
would give support to such assump- 
tion. 

With all of these considerations 
taken into account, however, there 
still apparently remain other reasons 
to explain the steady decrease in acci- 
dent frequency with age. It would 
seem logical to ascribe part of this 
cause to greater prudence and experi- 
ence on the part of the older work- 
ers, these characteristics more than 
offsetting the slower reaction of such 
workers due to their lessened mobility 
and perception. 

The fact that the youngest age 
group, those under 19 years, despite 
the safeguards placed around them 
by law and custom, have the fourth 
highest accident frequency rate would 
indicate that youth and inexperience 
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are prominent factors in industrial 
accidents. The group in the 20’s are 
free from most of the legal safeguards 
and have the highest accident rate of 
all age groups. Although workers in 
this age group are probably the ones 
employed in the heaviest and most 
hazardous types of employment, their 
high accident frequency rate is doubt- 
less in part to be ascribed to the risks 
which youth is inclined to take. 

. Aceident frequency, however, is not 

“the only factor in determining acci- 
dent costs. Other factors which must 
be considered are the severity rate, 
the basic earnings of the worker, and, 
in the case of compensation in the 
form of pensions, his life expectancy. 
In the case of accident severity rates, 
the situation is directly reversed from 
that of accident frequency. Here the 
likelihood that an industrial accident 
will result in invalidity or death in- 
creases directly with the age of the 
injured worker. 

4 Although middle-aged and elderly 
workers appear to be less subject to 
accidents than younger workers, acci- 
dents of the same kind are likely to 
be more severe in their consequence. 
The proportion of accidents which 
result in permanent incapacity or 
death increases with advancing age. 
The duration of temporary incapacity 
and the period required for medical 
treatment also increases with the 
years. According to the Swiss experi- 
ence, the average duration of tempo- 
rary incapacity resulting from indus- 
trial accidents is approximately one 
and one-half times as long for work- 
ers in the age group 45 to 49 years of 
age as for those in the group 20 to 24 
years of age; while it is nearly twice 
as long for the workers in the over 
60 age groups. 


The average duration of medical 
treatment is 20 days for the worker 
between 20 and 24 years of age, ap- 
proximately 30 days for the worker 
45 to 49 years of age, and approxi- 
mately 34 days for the worker 55 to 
59 years of age. The probability that 
an accident will cause invalidity or 
death is doubled between the ages of 
25 and 50 and tripled between the 
ages 25 and 65 years. 

The factors involved in the cost of 
accident compensation include the fre- 
quency of accidents, their severity, and 
the rates of benefits, which in turn are 
proportional to the basic wage of the 
worker. The Swiss investigation 
found that for workers between the 
ages 20 and 64 years the diminishing 
accident frequency and the increasing 
accident severity balanced one another 
so that the net insurance premium re- 
quired to cover the risk is constant 
throughout this range. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that in Switzerland workmen’s com- 
pensation for permanent disability 
takes the form of a pension rather 
than a lump-sum settlement; and that 
although permanent incapacity cases 
are more frequent among older work- 
ers, the period for which injured per- 
sons have to be paid is naturally short- 
ened in proportion to their life ex- 
pectancy. The situation, of course, is 
different where compensation is paid 
in the form of a lump sum. 

As a result of the Swiss investiga- 
tion, the conclusion is drawn that the 
belief that older workers involve 
higher compensation costs with re- 
spect to industrial accidents appears in 
most cases to be unfounded. It is 
pointed out, however, that a belief 
exerts its effects whether it corre- 
sponds to reality or not; also that this 
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belief is a motive for discrimination in 
the employment of older workers, but 
that its force varies according to the 
mode of covering the risk. It is fur- 
ther explained that this force will 
probably be at its maximum when the 
employer is not insured but carries his 
own risk; and that it will also operate 
to some extent where the employer is 
covered by a general insurance plan if 
the system of experience rating is ap- 
plied. 

As the nature of the benefits pro- 
vided and the form of insurance have 
a bearing on the total cost of compen- 
sation, it may be well to mention the 
type of benefits provided under Swiss 
law for workers suffering from indus- 
trial accidents. These include the fol- 
lowing: (1) Payment of all medical 
expenses; (2) Allowance of 80 per 
cent of daily earnings under tempo- 
rary incapacity for work; (3) Inval- 
idity pension of 70 per cent of pre- 
sumed reduction of annual earnings 
continuing for life, subject to periodic 
review; (4) Pensions to survivors; 
30 per cent of annual earnings to wid- 
ows, 15 per cent for each child; 20 
per cent for dependent parents, maxi- 
mum 60 per cent of the annual earn- 
ings. ‘ 

A feature of the Swiss law which is 
distinctly different from the work- 
men’s compensation laws in the 
United States is the absence of 
lump-sum settlements in permanent 
disability cases. There is, however, 
certain correspondence with the bene- 
fits payable under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws in the United States. Our 
laws, although they vary in form from 
State to State, in general make provi- 
sion for medical expenses; for a cer- 
tain percentage of the earnings during 
temporary incapacity; for compensa- 


tion either in the form of pension for 
a specified period or a single payment, 
in the case of permanent disability, 
and for death benefits in the case of 
fatal accidents. 

An explanation of the cost of in- 
dustrial accidents by age groups in 
connection with the various kinds of 
benefits provided under the Swiss law 
may be of interest. It has already 
been pointed out that the Swiss inves- 
tigation shows that the average dura- 
tion of medical treatment of indus- 
trial accident incapacities is in almost 
direct proportion to age. The cost 
of temporary incapacity allowance 
varies not only with the duration of 
invalidity but with the rate of daily 
earnings. The average daily wage 
for the workers covered rises rapidly 
in the younger age groups—those un- 
der 30 years—then advances slowly to 
the maximum, which is for the age 
group 40 to 44 years, and thereafter 
falls gradually with increasing age. 

The cost of medical expenses com- 
puted on each thousand francs of 
wages is highest for the youngest age 
group and falls with advancing years. 
For the 20 to 24 age group it is ap- 
proximately 5 francs per thousand 
and for the 50 to 54 age group it is 
approximately 4 francs per thousand. 
Temporary incapacity allowance 
reaches its maximum with ages 25 to 
29 years and thereafter declines with 
each successive age group, being 7.27 
per thousand francs of wages for the 
first age group mentioned and 5.46 
per thousand for the age group 60 to 
64 years. 

The probability that an accident 
will result in permanent disability, as 
noted, increases with age and is twice 
at age 45 and three times at age 60 
what it is at age 20. The capital 
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which must be set aside to finance the 
pension for permanent incapacity 
under Swiss law, is computed from 
three factors: the degree of incapacity 
(which may be modified at successive 
reviews), the basic annual earnings 
and the life expectancy of the benefi- 
ciary. All of these factors are in- 
fluenced by age. 

The average initial degree of in- 
capacity—that is the incapacity at the 
date of pension award—increases 
slowly from 26 per cent for the age 
group 20 to 24 years to approximately 
30 per cent for the age group 55 to 
59 years. The probability that the 
degree of incapacity will be found to 
decrease at successive reviews also 
diminishes with increasing age. The 
basic annual earnings follow the same 
course as the basic daily wage and 
reach the maximum in the age group 
40 tO 44 years. 

The life expectancy of the benefi- 
ciary diminishes with age and helps 
to counterbalance the effect of the 
higher initial degree of incapacity and 
its longer duration. The combined 
effect of these three factors determin- 
ing the cost of a permanent disability 
pension is that the capital value of the 
average pension for each age group 
drops from nine to six times the an- 
nual pension as the age of the injured 
worker at the date of the award ad- 
vances from twenty to sixty years. 

The probability that an industrial 
accident will result in death increases 
with age even more rapidly than the 
likelihood that it will result in per- 
manent disability. The cost of sur- 
vivors’ pensions in the case of a fatal 
accident depends on the number, rela- 
tionship, and the age of the survivors 
as well as on the basic annual earnings 
of the deceased worker. The resul- 
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tant of these various factors is that 
the cost of a fatal accident follows a 
curve that has two maxima—at age 
37 and 52 years. The rate per thou- 
sand francs in wages increases rapidly 
from the youngest age group to that 
35 to 39 years of age. It drops 
slightly for the age groups 40 to 44 
and 45 to 49 years, reaches approxi- 
mately the same maximum at ages 50 
to 54 years, then falls rapidly for the 
higher age groups. 

The total accident premium for 
each group, including the cost of cov- 
ering each of the different types of 
benefits provided under the Swiss law, 
shows comparatively little variation 
from ages 20 to 64 years. The pre- 
mium for the first mentioned group is 
19.20 per thousand and for the last 
mentioned 19.88 per thousand. The 
highest rate, 21.95 per thousand, is 
that for the age group 55 to 59 years; 
and the next highest rate 21.49 per 
thousand is that for the 35 to 39 
year age group. 

The conclusions of the Swiss study, 
which in general are supported by the 
study of the Austrian experience, may 
be summarized as follows: Industrial 
accident frequency reaches its maxi- 
mum with the age groups 20 and 
under 30 years and thereafter declines 
steadily with age. Accident severity, 
however, increases with age as also 
does the probability that accidents 
when incurred will result in invalidity 
or death. These factors largely off- 
set each other so that the compensa- 
tion costs remain fairly constant be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 64 years— 
that is for all industrially effective age 
groups. 

It is noted that these conclusions are 
based on experience with general in- 
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dustry and are not necessarily true 
of specific industries or of individual 
establishments. It should also be 
borne in mind that the compensation 
costs are computed on the basis of 
compulsory group insurance and 
would not apply in the case of indi- 
vidual plants insuring their own risks. 
Where, however, there is a system of 
general coverage of industrial accident 
risks, the factor of age is one of minor 
significance, and there would appear 
to be little basis for discrimination 


Frequency and Severity of Industrial 
Net Premiums, by Age Groups 
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against the employment of older 
workers on the ground of added com- 
pensation expense. 

In view of the difficulties which the 
middle-age or elderly person encoun- 
ters in securing employment once he 
has been thrown out of work, it is 
essential that efforts should be made 
to remove such difficulties as are based 
on misconception or prejudice. To 
that end, factual studies of the kind 
just discussed represent a distinct 
contribution. 


Accidents to Men and Corresponding 
(Swiss Experience, 1930-1934) 


(From International Labor Office Report on the question of Discrimination Against Elderly Workers*) 


Frequency of acci- 
dents per 1,000 





Age group years of life ex- 
pbsed to risk 

“19 179 
20-24 216 
25-29 218 
30-34 200 
35-39 179 
40-44 163 
45-49 148 
50-54 137 
55-59 127 
60-64 108 
65-69 85 
70- 5° 
Total 175 


Frequency, per Net annual premium 


1,000 cases of required to cover 
accident risk, per 1,000 frs. 
Invalidity Death of wages 
15.89 1.63 16.90 
20.94 1.99 19.20 
23.93 2.27 20.28 
29.04 2.89 21.44 
33-33 3-33 21.49 
38.79 3-74 21.23 
43-45 4-52 20.68 
48.45 6.23 21.44 
57-63 6.75 21.95 
67.08 8.94 19.88 
72.33 6.08 16.16 
89.71 10.55 11.74 
31.31 3-27 20.35 


*W. Wunderlin’s study of the experience of the Swiss National Insurance Fund. 
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The eyes grow grave that rest on distant sails, 
A soaring gull, a sunset cloud, a star; 

A certain sadness haloes far off things, 
However bright and beautiful they are. 


—ADELAIDE Love, Spirit. 
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the unemployment compensa- 

tion laws in twenty-two states 
for two years. The other states have 
paid for periods of from eight months 
to two years, except Wisconsin, which 
began paying in July, 1936. During 
that time two striking facts have come 
to light: (1) that benefits have been 
inadequate in every state in terms of 
size and duration of payments, and of 
coverage, to provide reasonable in- 
surance against the ordinary periods 
of unemployment; and (2) that the 
failure to pay reasonably adequate 
benefits, together with the reduction 
of unemployment because of business 
recovery in 1939, has resulted in a 
considerable increase in the funds 
available for benefits in nearly every 
state. That increase has been more 
rapid than expected, and in many 
states has permitted the accumula- 
tion of reserves larger than are neces- 
sary to establish reasonable security 
of the fund under the present benefit 
standards. 

Adequacy in terms of size of bene- 
fit is, of course, not easily defined. 
It might be said that the benefit must 
be large enough to provide at least a 
subsistence amount for the worker so 
that he would not need to receive sup- 
plementary relief grants. It was in- 
tended, when the unemployment com- 
pensation laws were passed, that the 
compensation should be sufficient to 
allow the worker to keep his small 
savings intact so that he would not 
come to the end of a period of tem- 
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porary unemployment stripped of 
everything he had built up for the 
future. Even in the southern states, 
semi-industrialized as they are, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act has fixed 
$12.60 as a reasonable minimum 
wage. It would seem clear, by com- 
parison, that any benefit payment less 
than $6.00 a week is definitely inade- 
quate. On the other hand, Mr. Paul 
Stanchfield, Chief of the Research 
and Statistics Section of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, has suggested that payments 
of less than $10.00 a week are not 
reasonably adequate in industrialized 
states. Taking these figures as a 
basis for judging adequacy, what do 
we find the situation to be? 

For the country as a whole in the 
last quarter of 1939, 10.2 per cent of 
all benefit checks were for less than 
$6.00, and 43.8 per cent for less than 
$10.00. The record of the southern 
states is particularly bad on the num- 
ber of checks written for low benefit 
amounts. Of all the checks written 
for total unemployment 68.5 per cent 
were for less than $6.00 in North 
Carolina; 62.7 per cent in Missis- 
sippi; 54.0 per cent in Georgia; 52.8 
per cent in Arkansas; 40.1 per cent in 
South Carolina; 36.1 per cent in 
Louisiana; 35.8 per cent in Alabama; 
34.4 per cent in West Virginia; 33.3 
per cent in Virginia; 33.3 per cent in 
Texas; 32.2 per cent in Tennessee; 
and 31.5 per cent in Kentucky. Maine 
(34.1 per cent) and South Dakota 
(36.0 per cent) have the unenviable 
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distinction of being the only northern 
states with more than 30 per cent of 
their checks for amounts less than 
$6.00. They dropped into this class 
after changing their formulas for 
determining the weekly benefit amount 
to one based on annual wages. This 
unfair formula, which takes money 
from the workers’ pocket twice for 
unemployment because he first loses 
his employment and then has his bene- 
fit amount cut, has also increased the 
percentage of checks written for small 
amounts in the other two states which 
adopted it—West Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Among the industrial states the 
number of checks written for less than 
$10.00, the amount which Mr. 
Stanchfield suggested as reasonably 
adequate, was also high. In Mary- 
land 59.6 per cent of all checks were 
for less than that amount; in Dela- 
ware 55.4 per cent; New Jersey 54.6 
per cent; Massachusetts 50.3 per 
cent; Connecticut 50.1 per cent; Penn- 
sylvania 40.6 per cent; Rhode Island 
39.8 per cent; Indiana 31.6 per cent 
and New York 30.9 per cent. Illinois, 
Wyoming and Michigan are the only 
states, except for Alaska in which con- 
ditions are so unusual as to be in no 
way comparable, which have less than 
25 per cent of their checks for less 
than $10.00, and a large proportion 
for $16.00 or more. 

The amount of the weekly check is 
obviously inadequate in all parts of 
the country to provide reasonably for 
the workers’ needs during periods of 
temporary unemployment. To an 
equal degree it is inadequate to keep 
consumers’ purchasing power at a 
sound level. Benefit checks are spent 
when workers receive them. If the 
level of benefits is low, purchases are 
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correspondingly reduced. Are bene- 
fits more adequate in duration than in 
the size of the weekly check? The 
figures on this subject have been gath- 
ered in only a few states, but from all 
the evidence at hand we must say no 
to this question. 

In an article by Daniel Creamer 
and Marvin Bloom in the January, 
1940 issue of the Social Security Bulle- 
tin it is noted that a large proportion 
of the workers exhaust their benefit 
rights while they are still unemployed. 
This leaves the claimants unprotected 
for considerable periods of unemploy- 
ment each year. Unless the compen- 
sation covers the usual amount of un- 
employment which may be expected in 
a year for average workers it is not 
meeting the social need for which it 
was intended. A study of the bene- 
fit claims during one quarter in Iowa 
showed that 74 per cent of the work- 
ers exhausted their benefit rights 
within the year. In New Hampshire 
a similar study disclosed that 55 per 
cent of the claimants exhausted their 
rights in the benefit year after a dura- 
tion of benefits which averaged 11.5 
weeks. There is no record of how 
long they were unemployed after their 
rights were exhausted. Mr. Paul 
Stanchfield said of his state, Michigan, 
“Before the close of the benefit year 
ending June 30, 1939, almost half 
(47.8 per cent) of the claimants were 
unemployed at least long enough to 
draw all compensation for which they 
were eligible and presumably had 
additional unemployment which was 
not compensated. In certain areas 
and cities the percentage of exhaus- 
tions was evenhigher. * * * The 
ratio in every type of community was 
high enough to establish that the 
duration of benefits was inadequate in 
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a very large proportion of all cases.” 
Further evidence of the inadequacy 
of duration exists in the data on the 
time when exhaustions occurred. A 
very large proportion of exhaustions 
are comparatively early in the year. 
The Michigan studies indicated that 
nearly three-fourths of the exhaus- 
tions occurred within the first six 
months of the benefit year and that 
four-fifths of them were within the 
first eight months. For the remain- 
ing portions of the year their unem- 
ployment was uncompensable. 

The inadequacy of duration is espe- 
cially serious for the low-paid work- 
ers who are least likely to have sav- 
ings to aidthem. Studies in Michigan 
are supplemented by similar ones in 
Tennessee, New MHampshire and 
Iowa. They all show that the aver- 
age duration of benefits is much 
shorter for workers whose benefit 
rates are low than for those whose 
past earnings and weekly benefit rates 
are higher. Only a reasonable maxi- 
mum duration period can give the low- 
paid worker security. The Social 
Security Board recommended that 
states establish maximum duration pe- 
riods of at least 16 weeks when they 
had sufficient reserves. A period of 
20 weeks would be more nearly ade- 
quate for the amount of temporary 
unemployment in a year. 

Not only is the worker not pro- 
tected for a long enough period to 
cover the regularly expected unem- 
ployment in a year, but the waiting pe- 
riod before he receives any compensa- 
tion is unreasonably long in every 
state. Two weeks is the most common 
waiting period. After that the worker 
must be unemployed for his first 
“compensable” week before benefits 
are payable. With the extra time 
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which elapses before he receives a 
check, he must be able to finance him- 
self for about a month before he re- 
ceives compensation. Mr. E. J. Eber- 
ling, Director of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Tennessee Unemploy- 


ment Compensation Division ex- 
presses the opinion of all students of 
the problem when he says, “Without 
question, this period is too long.” One 
week is an ample waiting period to 
permit necessary administrative de- 
terminations and to protect the funds 
from unjustified claims. 

In respect to eligibility provisions 
and disqualifications the over-severe 
requirements of some states are re- 
flected in the large percentage of 
workers excluded from coverage. In 
one-third of the states one-fourth or 
more of all covered workers could 
not have met the eligibility require- 
ments and would have received no 
benefits had they been unemployed. 
The $200 earnings requirement which 
Kentucky imposes bars 30 percent of 
its covered workers from benefits. 
The southern states, most inadequate 
in terms of weekly benefit amounts, 
also show a higher rate of disallow- 
ance than the national average. The 
recent tendency toward increasing the 
severity of disqualifications will re- 
sult in even less adequate coverage of 
the unemployed workers. 

Several states still make no pro- 
vision for the payment of benefits for 
partial unemployment. The failure to 
protect workers whose employment is 
so reduced that they earn only a few 
dollars in a week is a serious flaw in 
an unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. Besides encouraging employers 
to spread work too thin to permit 
workers reasonable earnings, it offers 
an incentive to fraud or refusal of 
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part-time work on the part of benefit 
claimants. If earning a few dollars 
will disqualify him completely for 
benefits of twelve to fifteen dollars a 
week the worker is under terrific pres- 
sure either to avoid the odd jobs 
which would bring him only a small 
amount or to hide his small earnings 
when he applies for unemployment 
compensation benefits. The law pro- 
motes the situation it wishes to avoid. 
No system can be approved as ade- 
quate for its purpose unless it includes 
a reasonable partial unemployment 
compensation provision. 

In enacting unemployment compen- 
sation laws the country set itself a 
social goal, the reasonable protection 
of workers against part of the burden 
of unemployment, a hazard of mod- 
ern industry which the wage earners 
are powerless to prevent. The degree 
to which such protection should be 
given was limited by the income ex- 
pected from the tax rate adopted. In 
the absence of sufficient experience, 
we overestimated the cost of the bene- 
fit standards adopted. States have 
differed in the degree to which their 
benefits have approached the desir- 
able social objective of paying reason- 
able benefit amounts to a large pro- 
portion of its involuntarily unem- 
ployed workers promptly and for 
periods long enough to cover the usual 
duration of unemployment. It is clear, 
however, that those states in which the 
reserves have built up most rapidly 
have, on the average, less reasonable 
benefit standards. They are the ones 
which have a large proportion of their 
checks for small amounts, have un- 
reasonably long waiting periods, short 
durations or excessive disqualifica- 
tions, or fail to pay for partial unem- 
ployment. As Mr. Creamer and Mr. 
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Bloom conclude from their study, 
“Most State systems that are cur- 
rently accumulating relatively large 
reserves have been less successful in 
meeting the social objectives of the 
program as measured in terms of the 
size of the weekly benefit and exhaus- 
tion rate than have the states with the 
relatively small reserve accumula- 
tions.” 

The pressure for tax reductions has 
been extreme in those states in which 
reserves are relatively large. The 
advocates of such reductions gener- 
ally do not attempt to argue that 
benefits are adequate. They only urge 
that there are two ways to dispose of 
a surplus and that cutting the income 
should be given equal or greater at- 
tention than making the benefits ade- 
quate. This argument ignores the fact 
that the benefits were purposely set 
below desirable standards in the first 
place in order to keep the tax rate 
low. The income from that present 
low tax rate should be entirely de- 
voted to the establishment of benefits 
as reasonable as it is possible to put 
in without tax increases. 

Tax reduction enthusiasts are ig- 
noring the social objective of the com- 
pensation system. Suppose an organi- 
zation were started to care for the 
starving victims of some disaster. 
The organization believed five hun- 
dred loaves of bread a week might 
serve the purpose, but in order to 
keep the cost low for the persons fur- 
nishing the bread it limited its collec- 
tions to three hundred loaves. Not 
being sure how many victims it would 
have to feed, it decided to give each 
person only half a loaf a week though 
it clearly knew that the job would be 
poorly done unless each person re- 
ceived a whole loaf. Suppose after a 
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few weeks the organization dis- 
covered that it had overestimated the 
number of claims for bread, and saw 
that it was piling up loaves in the 
warehouse. In the face of its knowl- 
edge that half a loaf was not enough 
to protect the people for whom the 
program was started, would the or- 
ganization say to the bakers, ‘‘Send 
us only two hundred loaves a week?” 
Would it not rather say, ‘““We can do 
a better job than we thought possible 
with three hundred loaves? We will 
use our weekly supply more efficiently. 
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We will give each person three- 
fourths of a loaf instead of the half 
loaf we have been giving up to 
now.” 

We started a program to protect 
unemployed workers. We have been 
giving half loaves when we had re- 
sources enough to come closer to the 
goal of adequate protection. This is 
the time to amend our laws to make 
benefits more adequate. It is not the 
time for tax reductions which will put 
the social goal further from our 
reach, 





SUGGESTION TO CRITICS 


If in the woodland’s lordly host 

A small, frail tree holds hidden nest, 
Or if beneath its cooling shade 

Some creature lies in peace to rest, 
Then think not it has lived in vain 
Though straggling in the forest’s train. 


God gave the birds His angels’ wings, 
He put songs in their tiny throats, 
Nor does He scorn the humble ones 
That warble only simple notes. 

This is the truth for bird and tree, 
Why is it not for you and me? 


—EpbitH Tatum, Sign. 














FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
Wins earners employed in industry are in business. Your specific 


business is to advance your material well-being so that you and 

your family may have better standards of living and savings for 
education of your children and those emergencies that come to all. This 
business of advancing your material well-being you do through your union 
because you cannot do it as individuals. Because it is a business that requires 
full-time attention you hire a business agent or some other union official 
to take care of it for you. 

If you make a demand for higher wage rates you must support your 
position by proving your employer is or will be able to meet the payroll. 
You must know wage rates in competing companies and know prospects within 
your industry. 

If you make a demand for shorter hours, your union representative 
must be able to show that shorter shifts are ‘practical—the effect on hourly 
productivity and availability of additional workers. 

Unions must have real vital facts in arguing their cases. Only large, 
well-established unions with accumulated resources can supply their needs 
with respect to fact gathering. Unions look either to their national head- 
quarters or to the American Federation of Labor, just as employers look 
to their trade association or to a central research service. 

The unit in maintaining these organizations and services whether for 
workers or employers is the individual concerned who wants to improve 
his material welfare. The individual who wants to advance his business, 
does it by paying union dues in return for which he gets services, by electing 
representatives to carry on collective bargaining for him, by attending union 
meetings so as to get reports on what his representatives have been doing, 
by determining policies to be followed by his representatives and by continu- 
ously checking up on union business to see that it moves forward effectively 
and expeditiously. 

No union will take care of itself. If union members do not do their 
part they are creating an opportunity for those who prey on the union move- 
ment. It is much easier to keep questionable people from getting into 
office than it is to purge a union from their domination. 

Upon the individual union members rests responsibility for union 
destiny. Attendance at meetings, understanding the details of union busi- 
ness, prompt payment of dues and performance of duties when requested, 
are the common duties of all union members. When rank and file members 
do their work, the union will advance. 


AR Goon 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Agreement of Lodge No. 22080 
Flour, Feed & Elevator Workers 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and en- 
tered into this 27th day of January, 
1940, by and between The Marion 
Milling Company on behalf of itself, 
and The Flour, Feed and Elevator 
Workers, Local Lodge No. 22080, 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, acting on behalf of it- 
self and the employees of the above- 
named company. 

This working agreement is intend- 
ed to comply with the requirements of 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
with respect to collective bargaining 
by the company with its employees 
and is subject to such provisions of 
said act. 


Article I. Recognition of Repre- 
sentation. 


The committee elected by the mem- 
bers of the Flour, Feed and Elevator 
Workers, Local No. 22080, shall be 
recognized as the exclusive bargaining 
agency in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment and other 
conditions of employment, for all of 
the employees of the company except- 
ing superintendents, foremen, millers, 
office, chemists, laboratory workers, 
and salesmen. 


Article II. Intent of Purpose. 


1. The purpose and intent of this 
agreement is to promote and insure 
harmonious relations and understand- 
ing between the company and its em- 
ployees, to encourage economy of op- 
erations, elimination of waste, clean- 


liness of plant, protection of property, 
and safety of employees. 

2. To insure true collective bar- 
gaining and to establish standards of 
hours and working conditions, and to 
provide for the establishment of rates 
of pay, and to that end the company 
pledges itself to give to its employees 
considerate and courteous treatment, 
and the employees in turn pledge 
themselves to render the company 
loyal and efficient service. 


Article III. Seniority. 


1. In determining seniority, an em- 
ployee will be given credit for the 
time spent in continuous service as in- 
dicated on the employee’s employment 
record. The term “continuous service” 
wherever herein used shall mean ac- 
tive service without interruption ex- 
cept when due to temporary lay-off, 
shut-down, sickness, injury or other 
legitimate reason approved by the 
company and the union. 

2. Employees (new ones) shall be 
regarded as temporary employees for 
the first ninety (90) days of their em- 
ployment. There shall be no respon- 
sibility for the re-employment or con- 
tinuing of employment of temporary 
employees. 

3. After seniority ratings are estab- 
lished, employees laid off shall not be 
removed from the seniority list. If the 
company recalls an employee by a 
notice sent to his last address filed 
with the company and he fails to re- 
port for work within three (3) days, 
unless he gives acceptable proof of 
sickness, his name shall be removed 
from the seniority list, provided the 
union has been notified of the recall. 
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If an employee has been removed 
from the seniority list and is later re- 
hired, he shall take a new seniority 
rating from date of re-employment 
only. In lieu of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances the company, if desirous, 
may grant an extension of this three- 
day period, if agreeable to the Plant 
Committee. 

4. These seniority rules apply to 
lay-offs and re-employment for regu- 
lar production only, and they do not 
apply to selection of employees for 
special duty such as inventory, over- 
haul and extraordinary repairs and 
maintenance work while the mill or 
departments may be shut down. 

5. The union shall elect a plant 
committee composed of three mem- 
bers. The chairman shall be an exec- 
utive officer of the union. The three 
members shall be stewards, and their 
representation shall be as follows: 


One Steward for the Packers. 
One Steward for the Sweepers. 
One Steward for the Elevator. 


6. (A) If any alleged violation of 
this agreement shall arise between the 
employer and employee an effort shall 
be made by the union and the company 
to adjust such alleged violation. If 
such cannot be adjusted in this manner 
within a reasonable time then arbi- 
tration may be asked for either by the 
company or the union. Arbitration 
when asked for shall be created by 
the company selecting three (3) rep- 
resentatives to represent them, and 
the union selecting three (3) repre- 
sentatives to represent them. The six 
(6) then selected shall decide upon a 
seventh (7th) member, and upon the 
selection of such seventh (7th) mem- 
ber, the seven (7) members shall con- 
stitute a board of arbitration. 
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(B) The request for arbitration 
either by the company or the union 
shall be by notice in writing from one 
to the other. 

(C) When arbitration is asked 
for either by the company or the un- 
ion, both parties shall select their 
three (3) representatives each within 
five (5) days’ time (unless agreed 
otherwise), and either party failing 
to name its representatives within said 
time, the claim by the respective party 
shall be deemed to be waived and for- 
feited to the other. 

(D) Upon the alleged violation 
being referred to the arbitration 
board the said board shall hear both 
sides of the dispute before deciding 
the same, and the decision of the said 
board shall be final and binding upon 
the company, the union, and all mem- 
bers of the union. 

(E) The company and the union 
shall bear the expense of their own 
three (3) representatives, but the 
expense of the seventh (7th) member 
shall be shared equally by the com- 
pany and the union. 

(F) Under no consideration 
shall the union call out on strike such 
maintenance employees, or watchmen, 
that would be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the company’s property; 
provided further, such employees re- 
tained would not be permitted to per- 
form any duties outside of their reg- 
ular duties for the protection of said 
property. 

7. In the event that an employee 
has been discharged or laid off, and 
upon complaint filed within twenty- 
four (24) hours, if the company and 
the plant committee agree that the 
discharge was not justified, such em- 
ployee shall be restored to duty, and 
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paid normal work-week pay for all 
days lost. 

8. If necessary, provisions of this 
contract may be interpreted by agree- 
ment between the plant committee 
and a company executive, and such in- 
terpretation reduced to writing shall 
be in connection herewith. 


Article IV. 


1. Pay days will be during morning 
working hours on each Saturday. 

2. All employees shall be granted 
equal privileges. 

3. There shall be one day’s rest in 
seven, at least. 

4. One week’s vacation, with.pay, 
shall be granted all employees in the 
contract year of 1940, having two 
(2) year’s service, and successive 
years thereafter, one week’s vacation, 
with pay, shall be granted employees 
having two or more years service with 
the company. Those having five years 
service with the company shall receive 
two (2) week’s vacation with pay. 
Vacations will be granted at such 
times of the year as the management 
finds most suitable, considering the 
wishes of the employee and the re- 
quirements of plant operations. 

(a) The pay of employees entitled 
to one week’s vacation to be computed 
on the basis of the rate per hour at 
the time of vacation multiplied by 
forty hours. Pay for employees en- 
titled to 2 weeks vacation is also com- 
puted on the foregoing basis except 
the amount is multiplied by two. 

(b) Vacation pay may be drawn in 
advance. 

(c) Vacations may not be taken 
until the required period of service 
has been completed. 

(d) Vacations cannot be post- 
poned and allowed to accumulate 
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from year to year, but must be com- 
pleted each year. 

(e) Employees cannot waive vaca- 
tions and draw double pay for work- 
ing during the time allowed, and by 
waiver of vacations where ordered, 
employees cancel any right to any 
other vacation during that year. 

(f) Holidays occurring during a 
vacation shall count as part of that 


vacation. 
Article V. 


1. Forty (40) hours shall consti- 
tute a week’s work, and shall be paid 
for straight time. All time worked in 
excess of forty (40) hours in one (1) 
week shall be paid for at time and 
one-half. 

2. Time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work performed on Sundays 
and the following holidays: New 
Year’s, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas, except watchman, 
truck drivers, and fireman, also four 
(4) hours maintenance work on Sun- 
day at straight time if necessary. 

3. Employees shall be guaranteed 
a minimum of four (4) hours of em- 
ployment or compensation for same 
each time the company requests them 
to report for duty. 

4. If any employee is temporarily 
shifted to any position paying a 
smaller wage than he has been re- 
ceiving, no deduction shall be made. 
If shifted to one paying a higher scale 
he shall receive the higher scale for 
all time spent on that position. (Four 
(4) hours or less shall be regarded 
as a temporary shift position, ) except 
when he is called to work for a cer- 
tain job he is to take the rate of pay 
of that job.) 

5. When over-time is necessary in 
any department, the over-time work 
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shall be divided equally among the 
employees of such department. 

6. An employee will be deemed 
qualified for the rate of pay of the 
job involved when he performs the 
duties customarily required of other 
qualified workers on the same job 
with no more supervision than is re- 
quired by other qualified employees 
regularly performing that work. 

7. Employees shall be given forty- 
eight (48) hours previous notice of 
the company’s intention to lay-off em- 
ployees for an indefinite period, a 
period of permanent nature or a 
period in excess of two (2) weeks, 
unless caused by breakdown or other 
causes beyond company’s control. 


Article VI. 


1. The Company shall meet with 
the Committee elected as Stewards at 
least once every thirty (30) days on 
Company time, to discuss the things 
of general interest to both parties in 
the plant, to promote a better under- 
standing and cooperation of problems 
facing both parties. Meetings shall 
be held at the request of either party 
more often than thirty (30) days if 
the occasion demands such. 


Article VII. 


1. Neither party shall be required 
to do anything under this agreement 
which would be in violation of any 
statute or ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board, or any other 
government agency having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter herein. 

2. This contract shall remain in 
force for one (1) year from date 
hereof and thereafter shall be auto- 
matically renewed for each year, ex- 
cept after the first year either party 
may give sixty (60) days notice to 
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the other of its intention to terminate 
the contract and unless otherwise 
mutually agreed it shall be terminated 
at the end of the sixty (60) day 


notice. 


Article VIII. Wage Adjustments. 


1. The management shall meet 
with the Committee of the Union 
from time to time as deemed neces- 
sary by the Committee for the pur- 
pose of working on an adjustment of 
wages between individuals where any 
unequalities exist, considering classifi- 
cation of work, skill required, knowl- 
edge of work, etc. 

In witness whereof, the parties 
have caused this agreement to be 
properly executed in duplicate at 
Marion, Ohio, by their duly author- 
ized officers, this 27th day of Janu- 
ary, 1940. 

MARION MILLING COMPANY, 
By D. S. JACKMAN. 


FLOUR, FEED AND ELEVATOR 
WORKERS UNION NO. 22080, 
Affiliated with American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 


By G. O. Toms, 
RALPH Hocan, 
S. C. WorMELL, 
CuirF B. WELCH, 
Representatives. 
Witnesses: 


D. Cart Hoiper, 
E. W. Cooke, 
L. E. FRANs. 


Supplement to Working Rules 
Agreement between The Marion 
Milling Company and The Flour, 
Feed and Elevator Workers, Local 
No. 22080, affliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. This Sup- 
plement to become a part of the 
Working Rules Agreement to which 
it has reference and to which it shall 
be attached. 
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an equal division of all the straight 
time. 


Marion, Ohio, 1940. 


Under Article V, Section 2. The fol- 
lowing Sub-section to be added: 
2-B 


Under Article V. A new section num- 
bered 8, to read as follows: 





It shall be the policy of the Com- 8. 
pany not to run the mill on Satur- For the purpose of making an equal 
days after 4:00 P. M., only in case division of the straight time and 
necessary to finish car already the over time to be worked by the 
partly loaded and ordered for rush regular staff in each department, 
shipment. the plant shall be divided into de- 
Under Article V, Section 5. The fol- partments as follows: One depart- 
; ; ment for Sweepers; one department 
lowing Sub-section to be added: f : he 
B or floor of mill consisting of the 
5 followi FI k- 
ollowing employees, Flour pac 
There shall be offered to each em- ers, Truckers, Mixer men, Feed 
ployee of the regular staff the privi- packers and Feed-in men; one de- 
lege of working, as near as possible, partment for Elevator. 
BURN 


Once I asked of the dew on the lawn 
Of its greatest and happiest dream. 

And the dew seemed tenderly to gleam: 
“When I die of the kiss of the dawn.” 


When I asked of the cloud on the peak 
How to know what it means to exist. 
And I heard from its silvery mist: 
“Go thou forth! To exist is to seek!” 


And I asked of the sunshine in turn 
What to do to be giver of light. 
No reply I received from the height, 
But my soul felt the high command: “Burn!” 
—NicHotas A. DUNAEV. 











UNION CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Union No. 10 of the Minnesota 

State Employees has initiated a 
very useful educational program, car- 
ried on among their chapters through 
the correspondence method. The 
Committee consists of C. D. Uptoa, 
LeRoy Miller and John Erickson. 
The purpose of the program is to 
make each and every member familiar 
with the structure of the union and 
its organizational details and tech- 
niques. 

The first lessons deal with the local 
organization. As the committee says: 
“Naturally, the chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link, so it behooves the 
membership to eliminate weak links 
by education and practical work. 
Every day it becomes more clearly 
evident that a union’s strength and 
prestige may be measured by the in- 
dividuz! member’s interest and partic- 
ipation in it. It follows, then, that 
the individual must not only be him- 
self entirely familiar with the object 
and achievements of his own union, 
but he must be able to convince others, 
whether they are potential members 
or not, of the need for such an organ- 
ization. Armed with a practical 
knowledge of the labor movement in 
general and his own union in particu- 
lar, each member is converted into 
an organization committee of one. 
Like the good salesman he will be 
ready and willing to personally con- 
tact (the dependable method for 
stable union growth) every possible 
prospect and sell him his product: 
unionism. In order, then, to arm 
everyone with a working knowledge 
of the structure of the union the fol- 
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lowing diagram has been submitted 
and explained in detail. 

“Members are advised to elect 
chapter educational committees who 
will reproduce the diagram at the next 
chapter meeting and go over the ex- 
planation given below. They should 
be absolutely certain that every single 
member is thoroughly familiar with 
the information furnished here.” 

The following lessons are decidedly 
useful to all new unions and new 
members of old unions. With the 
consent of the Educational Committee 
of Union No. 10, a number of these 
lessons will be published in the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST.—Editor. 


Foreword 


Associations, clubs, societies of va- 
rious kinds are today common and 
potent factors in community life. 
There are few people who do not 
belong to at least one organization. 
Therefore, it is important there be 
general understanding of the regula- 
tions of ordinary assembly procedure. 

If an organization is to have sys- 
tem, certain members must be dele- 
gated to attend to specific duties. 
There must be a chairman, someone 
to act as leader, to see that things are 
done in orderly manner and according 
to the will of the majority; a secre- 
tary keeps records of the proceed- 
ings; a treasurer takes care of the 
money. Other officers may be needed 
to perform other services, and it is 
important that they knew how to act 
in their respective capacities. But 
the officers, however well informed, 
cannot do it all. The general mem- 
bership when assembled should be 
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equipped to do business by having 
an understanding of parliamentary 
usage. Such knowledge expedites 
work, while lack of understanding 
causes confusion and delay. Who- 
ever expects to take part in commu- 
nity life must learn the rules of the 
game. 

Parliamentary principles are more 
easily remembered than are the rules 
which are based upon them. Instead 
of trying to memorize arbitrary rules, 
the student of parliamentary law 
should consider the underlying com- 
monsense principles. The rules will 
be obvious, easily understood and 
applied. 

Five inclusive principles are: 


. Orderly procedure. 
. Justice. 
3. Rule of the majority. 
4. Rights of the minority. 
5. The organization of more im- 
portance than individual members. 


N 


He wao remembers the above fun- 
damental principles cannot go far 
wrong in a meeting, for all delibera- 
tive assemblies are governed by rules 
based upon these foundations. 


Parliamentary Procedure 
Meetings 


I. Meetings and Sessions 


A meeting is an assemblage of the 
members of an organization or of any 
group of people who come together 
for a purpose. 

A session is one meeting or more. 
When an organization holds meetings 
at regular intervals each meeting con- 
stitutes a session, but a session may 
last for days or even weeks and con- 
sist of many meetings, as a session of 
court or a session of Congress. How- 
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ever, the words are often used inter- 
changeably. 


II, Kinds of Meetings 


1. Regular Meeting—A regular 
meeting is one provided for in the 
constitution or by-laws. The assem- 
bly convenes at stated times in regu- 
lar meetings. 

2. Special Meeting—A special 
meeting is one called to transact defi- 
nitely specified business. When a spe- 
cial meeting is called, every member 
must be notified and no business may 
be transacted except what is stated in 
the call. 

3. Annual Meeting—The annual 
meeting closes the year’s work. This 
meeting is generally more formal than 
the regular meetings and the order 
of exercises includes annual reports 
and election of officers. 

4. Adjourned Meeting—An ad- 
journed meeting is the continuation 
of some original meeting either regu- 
lar or special. 

5. Mass Meeting—A mass meet- 
ing is an assemblage of any unorgan- 
ized group, large or small, called for 
the purpose of transacting some defi- 
nite business. Such a meeting may 
be called to consider some temporary 
situation, or it may be a preliminary 
meeting for the organization of a 
permanent society. 


Whatever the object of a mass 
meeting some person must take the 
lead. He calls the meeting to order 
and temporary officers are elected. 

When the object of the meeting 
has been stated, a motion is offered 
introducing the business. It may be 
that a set of resolutions previously 
prepared is brought forth, discussed, 
and acted upon. If nothing has been 
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prepared, a committee may be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions and re- 
port at a set time in the future. The 
meeting is adjourned to that time. 
At the adjourned meeting the com- 
mittee reports and the resolutions are 
discussed and some action is taken. 

Instead of being called for the pur- 
pose of taking action upon some proj- 
ect, a mass meeting may be called 
with a view of forming an organiza- 
tion. If the organization is effected, 
there is need for rules. Someone 
moves the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draft and submit a con- 
stitution and by-laws. If this motion 
is carried the committee is appointed. 
Here again an adjourned meeting be- 
comes necessary. After the com- 
mittee is appointed a motion is in 
order to fix the time and place of the 
next meeting. Usually there is some 
discussion before this question is de- 
cided. This is permissible if the mo- 
tion to fix the time and place of the 
next meeting is made when no other 
business is pending. 

The time and place having been 
agreed upon, the motion to adjourn 
isin order. If carried, the chairman 
says, “the meeting stands adjourned 
to meet af 

The officers chosen at the first meet- 
ing serve until full organization is ac- 
complished and permanent officers are 
elected. 





Initial Steps at Mass Meeting 


(Any member may call a mass 
meeting to order. In this case Mr. 
Brown does so as he had signed the 
call for the meeting.) 


Mr. Brown: The meeting will 
please come to order. I nominate 
Mrs. Black as chairman of this meet- 
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ing. All in favor of Mrs. Black say 
“Aye”; opposed, “No”. Mrs. Black 
has received a majority of the votes 
and is elected temporary chairman. 
Mrs. Black, will you take the chair? 

Mrs. Black: (Takes place as pre- 
siding oficer.) We must have a rec- 
ord of our proceedings. Nomina- 
tions for a temporary secretary are 
now in order. 

Mrs. Green: (Gains floor.) I 
nominate Mr. Blue. 

Chairman: Mr. Blue is nominated. 
Are there other nominations? All 
in favor of Mr. Blue say “Aye”; op- 
posed, “No”. Mr. Blue is elected 
temporary secretary. (Mr. Blue 
takes seat at table, as secretary.) 

Chairman: That we all may under- 
stand the purpose of this meeting it 
would be well for someone to explain. 
Will you, Mr. Brown, explain the 
project? Why are we here? 

Mr. Brown: Madam Chairman, 
this meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a club for the 
study and practice of Parliamentary 
Procedure, etc. 

Chairman: Are there any other re- 
marks? 

Mrs. Sharp: (Gains floor.) I 
move that we organize such a club. 
(Someone seconds.) 

Chairman: It has been moved and 
seconded that we organize a club for 
the purpose of learning Parliamen- 
tary Law. Is there any discussion? 
(Members rise, gain floor, and dis- 
cuss the pending question.) 

Chairman: Are you ready for the 
question? (Pause.) All in favor of 
organizing say ‘‘Aye’’; opposed, 
“No”. The motion is carried. What 
is your further pleasure? 

Mrs. Gray: (Gains floor.) Now 
that we have formed a club we shall 
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need rules and regulations. I move 
that the Chair appoint a committee 
of three to prepare by-laws to be pre- 
sented at an adjourned meeting of this 
assembly. (Seconded.) 

Chairman: You have heard the mo- 
tion that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three to draw up by-laws 
and report at a future meeting. Any 
remarks? (Members obtain floor 
and talk—for or against.) 

Chairman: Is there further discus- 
sion? (Pause.) All in favor of the 
appointment of a committee say 
“Aye”; opposed, “No”. The motion 
is carried. Mrs. Gray, Mr. Brown 
and Mrs. Sharp will you serve on the 
committee on by-laws? Is there any 
other business? 

Mrs. Gray: Madam Chairman, a 
point of information. 

Chairman: What is your question? 

Mrs. Gray: When must our com- 
mittee report? 

Chairman: The time for the ad- 
journed meeting has not been decided, 
but we should meet soon to complete 
our organization. 

Miss West: I move that we adjourn 
to meet a week from today in this 
room at 1:30 p. m. (Chairman 
states, takes vote, announces result. ) 


Parliamentary Procedure 


Constitution, By-Laws: Standing 
Rules; Order of Business 


To conduct the business of an as- 
sembly in a systematic manner, a code 
of rules is necessary. 

Some societies prefer to have all 
rules in the constitution, and have no 
by-laws. The more common practice, 
however, is to separate them placing 
the more important regulations in the 
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constitution and putting details of ad- 
ministration in the by-laws. 


I. Constitution 


The constitution should contain the 
following fundamentals: 


1. Name. 

2. Object. (Sometimes given in 
a preamble. ) 

3. Membership. 

4. Officers. (Some organizations 
include mode of election in the 
constitution; others prefer to 
leave all such details to the by- 
laws. ) 

5. Amendment. (Provision notice 
and a two-thirds vote usually 
necessary. ) 


Regulations as to meetings may be 
in the constitution, but clubs often 
prefer to have the by-laws take care 
of such details. 


IT. By-Laws 


The by-laws are the supplemental 
laws subordinate to the constitution. 
They give detailed regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the con- 
stitution. The by-laws should pro- 
vide for their own amendment and 
the method should be a little less dif- 
ficult than that to amend the consti- 
tution. Otherwise, there is no need 
for having two documents. Among 
the rules which find place in the by- 
laws are usually those concerning: 


1. Quorum. 

2. Meetings. 

3. Elections. 

4. Duties of officers. 

5. Committees. 

6. Method of amendment. 
7. Parliamentary authority. 


III. Standing Rules 


Standing rules are less important 
than either constitution or by-laws. 
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Rules governing the conduct of a so- 
ciety may be adopted by majority 
vote at any business meeting without 
previous notice. From time to time 
motions which create rules may be 
made and carried; these are binding 
until rescinded. 

They may be suspended by a ma- 
jority vote or rescinded by a two- 
thirds vote.* 

A record of standing rules should 
be kept and whenever a motion pre- 
vails which establishes a new rule, 
the secretary should record it, giving 
the number of the page in the minutes 
which tells how and when it was 
passed. 

As stated before, standing rules 
may be rescinded by a two-thirds vote. 

When this is done the secretary 
should strike the rule from the list 
and again refer to the page in the 
minutes. 

No standing rule is valid if it con- 
flicts with the constitution or by-laws. 

Since it is not possible to have 
standing rules covering all possible 
situations, every society should, in its 
by-laws, have a rule like this: The 
rules of parliamentary procedure con- 
tained in shall govern the 
proceedings of this club, subject to 
the constitution and by-laws. (7 
under By-laws above.) 


IV. Rules of Order 


There seems to be no good reason 
why an ordinary club should have an- 
other set of laws—a little better than 
Standing Rules and inferior to By- 
Laws. 

Roberts, however, calls our atten- 
tion to “Rules of Order.” Club mem- 
bers are usually content to let the par- 





*If previous notice is given, only a majority 
vote necessary. 
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liamentary authority which they have 
adopted constitute their rules of 
order. Rules of Order may be sus- 
pended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote. 


V. Order of Business 


It is advisable for every organized 
society to adopt an order of exercises 
as one of the standing rules. This 
insures the consideration of each sub- 
ject at its proper time. The follow- 
ing is suggested: 


1. Call to order. 

2. Reading and approval of mi- 
nutes. 

. Reports of officers. 

. Reports of committees. 

. Communications. 

. Unfinished business. 

. New business. 

. Roll call. 

. Program. 

. Adjournment. 


OO ©OxI Qui th WD 


_ 


Duties of Officers 
I. President 


The president’s duties are such as 
will carry forward the business of an 
assembly and achieve the object for 
which the society was organized. To 
do this he must preserve order and 
keep the assembly informed in regard 
to business under consideration or to 
be considered. He must state mo- 
tions, put them to vote after due con- 
sideration, and announce results. In 
general, the president must see that 
rules of parliamentary procedure and 
of the society are observed. 

The presiding officer does not ex- 
ercise his right to vote except when 
the vote is by ballot, by roll-call or in 
case of a tie. He has no right to 
make, second, or discuss a motion. 
If he wishes to join in debate, he must 
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first call the vice-president or some- 
one else to the chair. 

The president usually appoints com- 
mittees, but that power does not be- 
long to the office unless it is so stated 
in the by-laws or other rules, or 
granted by action of the assembly. 

Thorough knowledge of rules of 
parliamentary procedure is necessary 
for an efficient presiding officer, but 
tact and good judgment are equally 
important to the successful conduct 
of a society. The president must 
know when to adhere strictly to rule 
and must also be able to see when less 
rigid conformity may safely be per- 
mitted. In short the president must 
exercise judgment, must be dignified, 
courteous, considerate and fair in all 
proceedings. 


II. Vice-President 


The duty of vice-president is to act 
as substitute for the president. He 
has no other responsibility unless 
other work is assigned to him by con- 
stitution or by-laws. Some societies 
have more than one vice-president. 


III. Secretary 


The secretary is the recording of- 
ficer, sometimes called a recorder or 
clerk. It is the secretary’s duty to 
keep a record of the proceedings of 
all meetings, to keep a roll of the 
membership, to be the custodian of 
all papers and documents belonging 
to the society (unless some other of- 
ficer is given that charge). He should 
have at each meeting a copy of the 
constitution, by-laws and standing 
rules of the organization and any 
other documents or records in his 
custody, which may be needed in the 
conduct of the meeting. 

At each meeting the secretary 
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should see that the presiding officer 
is provided with the society’s “order 
of business”, and “special orders” 
scheduled, also lists of committees. 

It is the secretary’s duty to send 
out notices of all called meetings and 
information regarding other meetings 
when necessary. 

In the absence of the president and 
vice-president, the secretary should 
call the meeting to order, but should 
not preside. As soon as the meeting 
convenes a temporary chairman must 
be chosen. 

When a motion regarding the pre- 
siding officer is made the secretary 
should state it unless the vice-presi- 
dent or someone else proceeds to do 
so. 

When a committee has been se- 
lected the secretary must see that the 
chairman has the names of the mem- 
bers, also papers which are referred 
to the committee. 

An association having much secre- 
tarial work should have two secre- 
taries—a recording and a correspond- 
ing secretary. The work can then be 
divided and the duties of each as- 
signed in the by-laws. 

The secretary’s written account of 
what is done in a meeting is usually 
called the minutes. Minutes should 
not criticize, favorably or otherwise. 

Essentials of minutes are: 


1. Name of the organization. 

2. The kind of meeting, mass, regu- 
lar, special, adjourned, or annual. 

3. Time and place. 

4. Presiding officer. 

5. Approximate number present. 

6. Disposal of minutes of previous 
meetings, also of all other reports. 

7. All main motions, whether car- 
ried or lost (except such as were with- 
drawn), points of order and appeals, 

















with their disposition; other second- 
ary motions that were not lost or 
withdrawn. 

8. In important matters, the name 
of the one who introduces a motion. 

g. The manner and hour of ad- 
journment. 

10. Signature of secretary (date 
of approval added later). 


IV. Treasurer 


The treasurer of an organization 
is the custodian of its money. He 
should keep a record of all money 
taken in or paid out. 

No money should be paid out by 
the treasurer except by authority 
granted by the society. 

The treasurer should be required 
to present regular reports, showing 
money received, paid out or on hand. 


V. Auditor 


1. The auditor is the examining 
accountant. He assists the treasurer 
by checking over and examining the 
financial reports. 

2. Organizations that have no 
auditor usually have an auditing com- 
mittee appointed to examine the treas- 
urer’s reports at stated intervals. 


Parliamentary Procedure 
Voting; Nominations; Elections 


I, Methods of Voting 


There are various methods of vot- 
ing, the chair usually stating the man- 
ner in which it shall be done. 

1. Viva voce (By the voice; ac- 
clamation)—Form: The chair says, 
“Those in favor say ‘aye’. Those 
opposed, ‘no’. The motion is car- 
ried,” or “The motion is lost”. 

2. Show of hands—Form: The 
chair says, “Those in favor please 
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raise their right hands”. “Those op- 
posed, the same sign”. 

3. Division of Assembly. (Stand- 
ing vote.)—The chair asks the af- 
firmative to rise and be counted. 
After they are seated those opposed 
are told to rise. (The chair should 
always call for the negative except in 
votes of courtesy.) 

4. Yeas and Nays—Form: Roll 
call, with the vote of each member 
recorded. The chair says, “The sec- 
retary will call the roll. Those in 
favor of the question answer ‘Yes’; 
those opposed ‘No’.” 


5. Ballot—Where secrecy and also 
free expression of opinion are de- 
sired voting by ballot is best. If the 
by-laws require a vote to be by bal- 
lot, any other way of voting is out 
of order. The vote by ballot is most 
commonly used in elections. 

If the by-laws do not designate the 
method of voting, it may be decided, 
upon motion, by a majority vote. 

6. General Consent is a way of 
voting on questions where there seems 
to be no likelihood of difference of 
opinion. The chair says: “If there 
is no objection, etc.” No one objects. 
So by silent assent the vote is accom- 
plished. However, if one dissenting 
voice is raised, the formal vote must 
be taken. 


II. Nominations 


If not stated in the by-laws the 
method of nomination as well as elec- 
tion is decided by a motion to that 
effect. 


1. Nominations from the floor 


a. Nominations may be made from 
the floor. A nomination needs no 
second although complimentary sec- 
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onds or endorsements are frequently 
made. 

b. When nominations are com- 
pleted the assembly votes. 

c. The motion to close nominations 
is frequently used, but it should not 
be allowed to infringe upon the rights 
of any in the assembly. If the chair 
thinks that an effort is being made to 
“railroad through” certain candi- 
dates, he should rule this motion out 
of order. The motion to close nomi- 
nations requires a two-thirds vote. 

2. Nominating Committee—Or- 
ganizations often prefer to have nomi- 
nations made by a committee, either 
appointed by the chair or elected by 
the membership. The report of the 
committee is a list of names recom- 
mended for the offices. After the re- 
port of a nominating committee the 
chair must always give opportunity 
for nominations from the floor. 

3. Nominating ballot 

a. When nominations are by bal- 
lot, each member writes upon his 
ballot, the name he wishes to nomi- 
nate. After the votes of this informal 
ballot are counted, the two receiving 
the highest number of votes are de- 
clared the nominees. Should no two 
be above the others, another informal 
ballot must be taken. 

b. When a vote by ballot is re- 
quired, any form of voting which 
would do away with secrecy is out of 
order. Authorities generally agree 
in condemning the motion that “the 
secretary cast the ballot”. (Except 
as explained below under c) 

c. The rules of a society may pro- 
vide for doing away with balloting 
when there is but one candidate or 
when one has already received a ma- 
jority of the votes in the nominating 
ballots. 
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III. Elections 


1. If there is no credential commit- 
tee, it is the duty of the secretary to 
ascertain the number of voters and 
report to the chair. Voting delegates 
should be seated together. Voting is 
done in manner provided for in by- 
laws or upon motion. 

2. If the voting is by ballot, the 
chair should select tellers beforehand 
though formal appointment is not 
made until the time for voting arrives. 
The secretary should provide a suffi- 
cient number of ballots and pencils. 

3. Ballots may be cast for one offi- 
cer at a time or the votes for all may 
be indicated on one ticket. If the 
names of nominees are known before- 
hand, it is best to have ballots printed 
or typed. 

4. In case the nomination is made 
by nominating ballots, the chair must 
from time to time give instructions to 
voters and to tellers. It is necessary 
that the voters clearly understand 
whether they are voting for nomina- 
tion or for election. 

5. After all have been given op- 
portunity to vote, the president de- 
clares the polls closed. The tellers 
then count. The counting may be 
done aloud before the assembly, or 
the tellers may retire and other busi- 
ness be carried on in the meantime. 


Committees 


I. Use 


In many organizations, much of the 
work is done by committees. There 
is advantage in having committees, 
not only because it saves time in the 
meetings, but because the subdivision 
of work makes it possible to give 
more careful attention to propositions 
and work out preliminary details be- 
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fore bringing them before the as- 
sembly. 


Il. Provision 


1. Committees may be elected by 
the members or appointed by the 
chair. In either case they must be 
authorized by the assembly. 

2. The first person named is the 
chairman unless the committee agrees 
upon another. 

3. Often the rules provide that the 
president shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of all committees. 


III. Classification 


1. Standing Committee.—Standing 
committees are chosen for routine 
work for a definite period of time. 

a. An Executive Board is a stand- 
ing committee. 

b. Other standing committees may 
. , or . 
2. Special Committee. — Special 
committees are created when special 
occasions arise. Something may need 
to be done. The whole body cannot 
attend to it, so a small group is 
selected to investigate or plan, and 
report back to the assembly. 

3. Committee of the Whole. 

a. When a society wishes to have 
free and informal discussion of a sub- 
ject, it may change itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Then the chair 
calls some other person to preside 
and there is free debate as in a com- 
mittee. The proper motion is this: 
“T move that the assembly resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole.” 

b. In a Committee of the Whole, 
only three motions are in order: 

(1) To adopt 

(2) To amend 

(3) To rise and report. (If this 
is carried the committee chairman 


be 
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then makes report to the society. 
This report is put in the minutes.) 

c. In small assemblies “informal 
discussion” is more frequently used. 
The motion is: “I move that we con- 
sider this matter informally.” 

To consider a question informally 
is practically the same as “committee 
of the whole,” but there is less red 
tape. The president retains the chair 
but joins in the discussion. Matters 
are discussed informally but must be 
acted on formally. After a formal 
motion is put, the informal session 
automatically ceases. 


Reports 
I. Officers Reports 


An officer’s report may be statisti- 
cal, as a treasurer’s report; it may be 
an accounting of service rendered; it 
may be to recommend some action of 
the part of its organization; or, it may 
be to suggest for the future and in- 
spire the organization to effort. All 
reports should be concise, definite, 
and not unnecessarily long. 


II. Report of Committees 
A. Committee Report 


The report of a committee is a 
statement of work done or of the re- 
sults of an investigation; it may be in- 
formatory only or it may include rec- 
ommendations and resolutions that re- 
quire definite action. 

A report of. a special committee 
should always begin with a statement 
giving the name, the purpose, and the 
date of appointment of the commit- 
tee. In the case of a standing com- 
mittee report, it is only necessary to 
give the name of the committee. A 
report should end with the signatures 
of the members of the committee who 
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agree to the contents of the reports. 

If the report is unimportant, only 
the chairman’s signature is necessary 
and even if the report is important, 
by a vote of the committee, the chair- 
man may be authorized to sign for all. 
In such case the title, Chairman, 
should follow his name. Brief in- 
formal reports are often given orally. 

If a report contains recommenda- 
tions that require action, it should 
close with a resolution to carry the 
recommendations into effect. The 
one making the report then moves the 
adoption of the resolution. If he neg- 
lects to do this any member may make 
a motion for adoption. 


B. Minority Report 


If one or more members of a com- 
mittee disagree with the majority, 
they are at liberty to present a minor- 
ity report expressing their views. The 
minority report is drawn up in the 
same form as the committee report. 
It may be presented after the com- 
mittee report. 


III. Reception of Reports 


After reading a report an officer, 
the chairman of the committee, or 
other member reporting, hands the 
report to the president or secretary. 

After the committee report has 
been heard if the committee members 
have disagreed it is usual to allow the 
minority to present its report. In 
case there is objection to this, it is 
decided by the assembly. 

If the order of business makes no 
provision for the report of the com- 
mittee the reporting member obtains 
the floor when there is no business 
pending, and informs the assembly 
the committee is ready to report. The 
president orders the report read. If 
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there is objection to the reading the 
question is decided by vote of the as- 
sembly. 


Motions and Resolutions 
I. Introduction of Business 


In all assemblies it is customary to 
conduct business by means of motions. 
If a report, communication, or resolu- 
tion is presented someone makes a 
motion to bring the question before 
the assembly for action. 

A motion, discussion, and vote is 
the form of procedure in doing any 
business. 


II. Disposal of Business Through 
Motions 

A. Necessary Steps 

1. Member rises and addresses 
chair, to gain the floor. (Mr. Chair- 
man. ) 

2. Presiding officer “recognizes” 
member* (Miss Blank.) 

3. Member offers motion. (I 
move that .) 

4. Another member seconds. (I 
second the motion.) 

5. Presiding officer states. 
moved and seconded that 
there any discussion ?) 

6. Assembly discusses. (Members 
obtain floor and express opinions. ) 

7. Vote is taken and result an- 
nounced. (Presiding officer: “If there 
is no further discussion, all in favor 
of the motion say ‘Aye’; those op- 
posed, ‘No’. The motion is carried, 
lost”’.) 


B. Object 


The object of all motions is to 
transact the business of an assembly. 





(It is 
Is 





* Unless there is a special reason for doing 
otherwise the chair assigns the floor to the one 
who rises first. 
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1. Main Motions.— The motion 
which brings a subject before an as- 
sembly for consideration is known as 
a main motion. Only one main mo- 
tion may be considered at a time, but 
in order to help handle main ques- 
tions or to facilitate the conduct of a 
meeting, other motions may be intro- 


Motion 
a. Postpone motion indefinitely. 


b. Amend 
c. Commit or refer 


d. Postpone to set time 
e. Previous question 
f. Lay on the table 


3. Incidental Motions 


duced and disposed of while a main 
motion is pending. 

2. Subsidiary Motions.—There are 
six subsidiary motions, each designed 
to do something with the main motion 
or certain other motions. The name 
and object of each subsidiary motion 
follows: 


Object 


To put off a question for indefinite 
time; to kill. 

To make a change in a motion. 

To let a few members attend to a mat- 
ter. 

To put off to more favorable time. 

To close debate and have vote taken. 

To put matter out of the way for the 
time, at least. 


Situations occasionally arise that need action even though another question 
be pending. The motions which take care of such need are called incidental 
motions. The incidental motions commonly used are five in number. 


Motion 


. Suspend the rules 
. Withdrawal of a motion 


Sa 


c. Reading of papers 
d. Objection to consideration 


e. Appeal (Question of Order) 


4. Privileged Motions 


Object 


To disregard a rule. 

To take back a motion and have no 
vote on it. 

To have a paper read for information. 

To keep a subject from being dis- 
cussed, 

To rebel against the decision of the 
chair. 


Some questions are of such importance that they must be permitted to inter- 
rupt business. On that account they are called privileged motions. They take 
precedence over all other motions. The four privileged motions are: 


a. Order of the day 


b. Question of privilege 
c. Adjourn 
d. Fix the time to which to adjourn 


A call for the orders of the day is 
made to compel adherence to the 
regular program. 

To make a request or ask a question. 

To close the meeting. 

To make a provision for the next 
meeting. This motion has the high- 
est privilege. 
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5. Unclassified Motions or Specific Main Motions 
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There are a few motions which belong to neither of the above classes. 


They are like main motions and yet, unlike them; each has a special purpose. 


Motion Object 
a. Take from table To consider again some question pre- 
viously laid on the table. 
b. Reconsider To bring up a question a second time. 
c. Rescind To annul previous action. 
d. Ratify To make valid some action done with- 


out authority. 





TO A RETURNED TOURIST 


You saw proud troops imperious in parade, 
The purple harvest that rich vineyards bear: 
A nation’s soul you did not see, betrayed 

To anguish and despair. 


Your senses quickened at the “Heil” that split 
The air with semblance of idolatry: 

The trembling of the lips that uttered it 
You did not see. 


O, deaf and blind! To you the toiling hand 

Was scatheless that was scarred by lash and rod. 

You heard the blare of trumpet and of band 

But not the cries of agony to God. 

—Mary Sinton Leitcu, Spirit. 
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Tue Impasse OF Democracy. By 
Ernest S. Griffith. Harrison-Hil- 
ton, New York, 1939. pp. xxviii, 
380. Price $3.00. Reviewed by 
Philip Taft. 


“The Impasse of Democracy” is 
a thoughtful book, concerned with 
some of the most vital problems 
affecting our society. It is divided 
into three parts. The first section 
discusses “fundamentals,” and exam- 
ines the causes that have given rise to 
the universal trend of increasing gov- 
ernment intervention. This trend has 
manifested itself in changing relations 
between the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of governments. The 
area of government activity has been 
enlarged, and associative or group ac- 
tion has considerably increased. 

Dean Griffith acknowledges the 
importance of national rivalries, and 
the emergence of the “mass mind,” 
the semi-educated, traditionless masses 
of Ortega Y Gasset, but he attrib- 
utes the major role to technological 
change, or to the technological imper- 
ative, as he calls it. This principle 
closely resembles the Marxian mate- 
rialistic interpretation of history, only 
it is dressed up in the latest sociologi- 
cal phrases. Not that Dean Griffith 
is in any sense a Marxist. Technology 
has led to increasing division of labor, 
and to the fragmentation of economic 
functions, which, in turn, have reacted 
upon the life and attitude of individ- 
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uals. Peoples’ interests and experi- 
ences have become more limited, their 
welfare mose closely intertwined with 
their specialized jobs. Consequently 
they have developed a group con- 
sciousness evident in the increase of 
pressure groups. Increasing speciali- 
zation, accompanied as it has been, by 
greater concentration of industry, has 
led to the separation of ownership 
and control. Moreover, the increase 
in the importance of the machine has 
created a widespread belief that want 
can be abolished, and resentment 
against such evils as administered 
prices and unemployment is greater 
because of that belief. 

In the second section, the author 
analyses the modern government in 
action, and the increasing role played 
by the administrative agency. He 
notes the tendency of the latter to be- 
come bureaucratic and expansionist; 
and its predilection to trench upon the 
area of the legislature. These ten- 
dencies are universal and not limited 
to any specific type of society or gov- 
ernment. They are the result of the 
impact of technology upon modern 
life. Is there a way out of the social 
and economic dilemma except through 
dictatorship? Dean Griffith calls at- 
tention to the “social service” states 
of Great Britain and the United 
States, which have attempted to find 
solutions. Their answers, though by 
no means as sensational as those given 
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by the dictatorial regimes, have helped 
to raise the minimums of health, edu- 
cation, recreation and housing. The 
social service state might resort to 
collectivism in given situations, but 
the author rightly points out that col- 
lectivism in a social service state is in- 
cidental to solution of concrete prob- 
lems, and is never an ideal as in a 
socialist state. His observations on 
dictatorships are full of intelligence 
and good sense. Some of our “leading 
thinkers” have forgotten that it does 
not profit a man to gain economic se- 
curity while losing the personal secu- 
rity which makes the other possible. 
Economic security is scarcely vital to 
a purgee resting behind prison walls 
because of the displeasure of his polit- 
ical masters. 

In the third section, the author pre- 
sents a number of his own proposals. 
While believing in the democratic 
process he is convinced that the uni- 
versal trend toward centralization 
and social control cannot be stopped 
by wishful thinking, or by reiterating 
old shibboleths. He, therefore, pro- 
poses a program of social control, ex- 
ercised by boards representing work- 
ers, employers and consumers. In this 
fashion he believes maximum produc- 
tion can be attained, the interests of 
all safeguarded, and strife, such as 
strikes and lockouts, averted. He 
fails to recognize the danger of ham- 
stringing an important group, and ex- 
posing it to exploitation and abuse. 
The claim that these boards will ad- 
minister disinterested justice hardly 
squares with experience. They may 
become instruments of oppression. 
The Russian government is, according 
to itself, a workers’ government. Yet 
it imposes conditions upon its workers 
which no trade union would tolerate. 


The same is true with the fascist 
claims of representing the community. 
Only by allowing freedom to different 
groups to arrive at reasonable adjust- 
ments of their differences can peace 
and democracy be maintained, and the 
interests of all groups protected. Ina 
give and take society strife tends to be 
at a minimum, and freedom to utilize 
peaceful pressure prevents abuses. 

Although the book is slightly ver- 
bose and loaded with too much techni- 
cal jargon, it is a serious and worth- 
while study of one of many of our 
most dificult problems. It is a 
thoughtful, balanced, statement of 
the issues of the day. 


“MeEpDICAL CARE” (Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Vol. VI, No. 
4, Autumn, 1939). Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, N. C. pp. 495- 
680. 75 cents. 


HEALTH IN Hanpcurfs, by John A. 
Kingsbury. Modern Age Books, 
New York, 1939. 210 pp. 75 cents. 
Reviewed by Val R. Lorwin. 


What the health movement in this 
country needs just now is a “Grapes of 
Wrath.” We have had the figures as- 
sembled and reassembled, since the 
monumental reports of the Commit- 
tee on the Cost of Medical Care, a 
decade ago, showed us how far we 
were, as a nation, from having the 
health we were capable of, or the 
medical care we needed. The needless 
sickness, and the needless dying, have 
been well documented by now. 

What we knew from observation, 
we know from statistics too. But the 
American Medical Association lobby 
works vigorously, and the processes 
of democracy are slow. Alone of all 
progressive countries, we still have no 
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health insurance, and no disability 
insurance, 

“Doubtless a people gets the health, 
as it gets the government which it 
deserves,” Lord Horder recently re- 
marked, speaking of England’s health 
services. The comment hits us too. 
That is no reason for being fatalistic 
about it. We can deserve better by 
demanding better, and by thinking 
out just how we propose to make that 
“better” work. 

Organized labor can contribute as 
forcefully to this as it did to the move- 
ment for public education in the last 
century. To that end, the two vol- 
umes here reviewed are, in their sep- 
arate ways, important. 

“Health in Handcuffs” is a popular 
statement of the whole problem. It 
goes over the ground of what’s wrong 
with the people’s health, and what 
needs to be done about it. It takes you 
into the National Health Conference 
of the summer of 1938 when labor, 
farm, and professional groups (with 
the exception of the American Medi- 
cal Association) agreed on a general 
program of action. Then it considers 
in detail the comprehensive National 
Health Bill, embodying that program, 
which Senator Wagner sponsored last 
year. 

We do not want to damn Mr. 
Kingsbury, who has devoted a fruit- 
ful lifetime to public health work, 
with too faint praise; but this is just 
a “good book.” It should be better to 
achieve its purpose of stirring the rank 
and file of America. The writitig is 
readable enough, but it does not flame 
like Paul de Kruif’s. And there are 
too many figures. Some of them could 
have been omitted, and the most im- 
portant of them should have been 
seized and highlighted in graphic il- 
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lustrations. At that, it is too bad that 
Modern Age has to sell this book for 
75 cents, rather than two bits (it is 
paper bound), because all in all it 
makes a good book for workers’ edu- 
cation classes. 

“Medical Care,” in the Duke Law 
School’s series on “Law and Contem- 
porary Problems,” is of course a book 
of entirely different weight and tone. 
It is not meant for the average read- 
er; it is indispensable to the student 
of medical care problems. 

““We’ve had enough surveys, let’s 
get on with the war,” said that grand 
old man of medicine, Dr. Hugh Ca- 
bot, at the National Health Confer- 
ence. Well, the Duke volume is a sort 
of survey, but not another survey of 
the need we already know. It is a 
survey of the ground we have already 
covered in action on the problem of 
medical care; a careful analysis of 
some proposed next steps; and an ex- 
amination of problems to be consid- 
ered when we get down to making up 
some of the lost time, and setting up 
systems of health insurance and dis- 
ability insurance. Most of the four- 
teen articles in this symposium are 
not legal in character; none of the 
legal articles is merely legalistic. 

In short space, we cannot do much 
more than to indicate the scope of 
these articles. Several look at going 
plans of voluntary action—medical 
care plans, group hospital service 
(“group hospitalization”) plans, and 
the interesting plans worked out by 
the Farm Security Administration for 
needy farm families and for migra- 
tory agricultural workers. “Ethical 
and legal restrictions on contract and 
corporate practice” are discussed. The 
three-cornered fracas in the District 


of Columbia (Group Health Associ- 
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ation, American Medical Association 
and various of its afhliates, and De- 
partment of Justice) is reviewed. The 
Wagner Health Bill (where is it 
now?) is discussed; and so are sev- 
eral proposals for State health insur- 
ance legislation. One of the meatiest 
articles is a study of some of the prac- 
tical problems which would arise in 
connection with a disability insurance 
program. 

These are all questions we need to 
be threshing out, with the help of these 
experts. In addition to general na- 
tional and State prospects, moreover, 
union committees are meeting more 
and more often these days to consider 
their attitude toward group hospitali- 
zation plans, toward group member- 
ship in doctor-operated medical care 
plans, and toward proposed plans for 
medical care cooperatives on a union- 
wide or community-wide basis. 

Here is one book to which to turn 
for light on such specific questions, for 
example, as those which come up with 
a medical care plan: who should be 
eligible, what medical and hospital 
services should be included, should 
service be rendered by individual doc- 
tors or on a group basis, how should 
the medical practitioners be paid? 

We should liked to have seen a sec- 
tion on the lessons to be learned from 
a generation of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation and administration 
in this country. Incidentally, work- 
men’s compensation, as Kingsbury 
points out to his friends of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, is one form 
of compulsory health insurance actu- 
ally practiced in the United States, and 
one whose principles are approved by 
the American Medical Association. 
There might, too, have been a discus- 
sion of what we can learn from the 
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widespread experience of company- 
sponsored medical care and hospitali- 
zation plans. 

In a real sense, though, both na- 
tional discussion and the planning of 
unions or consumer groups, have 
reached a point where the only way to 
find out more is to do more. You 
simply can’t figure it all out in ad- 
vance. When it comes to setting up a 
school system, you can find out ex- 
actly how many children, of what ages, 
there are in the community, and so 
you know how much “schooling”’ is 
needed. But the only way to know, 
exactly, how much doctors’ care, how 
much nursing, how many hospital 
beds, how much dentistry, is needed 
by people who have been unable to get 
these indispensables is to begin dis- 
pensing them. 


“AFTER TWELVE YEARS.” By Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1939. pp. 415. 
$3.00. Reviewed by Gladys Boone. 


In the years between 1920 and 
1927, the Sacco-Vanzetti case made 
men feel that “the whole question of 
honest, honorable administration of 
justice in the most powerful republic 
of the world (was) at stake.” Inter- 
est in the case spread all over the 
world among people who could not in 
any sense of the word be described as 
extremist in opinion, but who were 
concerned that “Justice herself was 
the real victim.” The records in the 
case are available and there is a con- 
siderable literature on it, so that, with 
the publishers, one might wonder why 
there should be yet another book to 
re-tell the story. As Judge Musman- 
no points out, “another generation has 
come to adulthood since 1927.” It is 
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important that they should under- 
stand why the whole world was stirred 
by the trial and death of “a good 
shoemaker and a poor fish peddler.” 
It is especially important at a moment 
in history when war and the fear of 
war widely threaten the security of 
civil liberties and impartial justice in 
neutral countries as well as in bellig- 
erent nations, 

This version of the story which so 
moved the world more than twelve 
years ago is worthy of a special place 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti literature for 
several reasons. While the author, as 
one of the counsel for the defense, is 
familiar with all the legal aspects of 
the case, he writes for the layman, and 
in his skillful telling the story holds 
the reader with the dramatic inten- 
sity of a Greek tragedy, and gives him 
the same feeling of a doom which can- 
not be escaped, once the stage has 
been set. 

Judge Musmanno’s book leaves no 
doubt about that setting. “What 
counted most against Sacco and Van- 
zetti was not the physical evidence of 
guilt of murder, but the prejudices 
aroused against them” as Italians, as 
pacifists, and as radicals. When police 
and judicial and political officers al- 
lowed themselves to disregard civil 
liberties and offend against the canons 
of official behavior it was inevitable 
that justice should suffer. It may be 
said that Judge Musmanno writes as 
an advocate, that he is not impartial, 
that he tends to accept the case for the 
defense in its entirety, even where it 
has certain weaknesses of detail. But 
it is precisely the complete picture 
which carries conviction. No one 
could fail to be impressed by the con- 
trast between the characters of Sacco 
and Vanzetti and the proved men- 
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dacity and irresponsibility of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. No one 
could disregard the piled-up evidence 
of prejudice and ulterior motives on 
the part of those responsible for the 
administration of justice. 

Judge Musmanno shows that even 
the Lowell Commission was not free 
from prejudice, that all the evidence 
was not clearly presented to it, and 
that it seemed more concerned with 
upholding the decisions of the Massa- 
chusetts courts than establishing the 
innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti. And 
finally he shows that contrary to the 
belief of many, the highest courts of 
Massachusetts did not pass on the 
guilt of the accused men, but only 
ruled that no error was committed in 
the trial and that the judge was not 
guilty of any abuse of discretion. He 
asks whether it is not a serious defect 
in a State system of justice to deny the 
higher courts power to decide on 
whether a trial shows sufficient weight 
of evidence to justify a verdict of 
guilty. Under this system the irre- 
vocable penalty of death was exacted 
from men who might have been found 
innocent had the opportunity been 
given to a jury to examine evidence 
later uncovered. 

The reader may lay down the book 
appalled by the evidence that the 
scales of justice were weighed down 
by men’s prejudices, fears, and ambi- 
tions. He may draw some comfort 
from knowing the number, the variety, 
and the reputation of those who ral- 
lied to the defense of the “good shoe- 
maker and the poor fish peddler.” Yet 
Sacco and Vanzetti died. Was the 
sacrifice useless? In Vanzetti’s own 
words, “If it had not been for this 
thing, I might have lived out my life 
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talking at street corners to scorning 
men. I might have died, unmarked, 
unknown, a failure. Now we are not 
a failure. This is our career, and our 
triumph. Never in our full life could 
we hope to do such work for tolerance, 
for justice, for man’s understanding 
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of man as now we do by accident.” 
Something more is needed. Is it not 
that all of us shall ‘“‘resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain”? 
For “when justice is gone, it is no 
longer important that men should live 
on this earth.” 





THE MOMENT 


Bring all the mind’s intensity 
To bear upon a flower: 


Eternity, infinity 


Can blaze there for an hour. 


What are the ages that are past 
But endless wastes of sand? 
Hold, just so long as it can last, 
This beauty in your hand. 


It blooms no redder from the tomb 
Of Caesar than his slave’s; 
Indifferent to either doom 
In the light wind it waves. 


Yet Caesar, blazing for his hour, 
Stooping from pride, might see 
Such beauty, rather than his power, 


Mirror infinity. 


—THEODORE Maynarp, Commonweal. 

















CALIFORNIA 
San Diego.— The Consolidated 


Aircraft Corporation, in addition to 
over $50,000,000 backlog already 
contracted for, is building experimen- 
tal planes for army use. Aircraft 
workers in this plant have charter is- 
sued by the International Association 
of Machinists. Organization activi- 
ties are being pushed in the Solar and 
Ryan plants. Everything possible is 
being done to assist those over 65 se- 
cure their benefits under social secu- 
rity. The local Social Security office is 
most efficiently manned and no effort 
is being spared to aid applicants es- 
tablish age and other necessary de- 
tails. Contracts have been renewed by 
iron workers, teamsters, meat cutters 
and butchers, by which all of these 
workers secured wage increases and 
the meat cutters and butchers in ad- 
dition got shorter hours. Culinary 
workers and bartenders are adding to 
their membership and list of union 
houses daily. Dairy workers are being 
rapidly organized by Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees Union No. 683. 
—E. H. DoweELt. 

San Diego.—While our airplane 
factories employ many union members 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for February. 
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yet they cannot be called fully organ- 
ized. We are constantly after these 
plants to further unionize their em- 
ployees and are making some prog- 
ress along this line. We have a stand- 
ing social security committee to aid 
our members in securing their rights 
and benefits under the act. Several of 
the building trades, as well as some of 
the miscellaneous unions, have re- 
cently renewed existing agreements 
and signed some new ones with slight- 
ly increased wages and better working 
conditions, but no major wage increase 
was possible since there are too many 
men here for the amount of work to 
be done. Because of climatic attrac- 
tion it takes all of our efforts to keep 
conditions that we have gained. This 
winter in particular we seem to have 
an extra amount of strangers who are 
here from elsewhere and are anxious 
to work at most any wage. Several 
referendum petitions are in the mak- 
ing which, if enacted into law, would 
tend to tear down labor organizations 
by making virtually all of our activ- 
ities illegal. Labor in this state will 
be forced to campaign against these 
laws or be put out of existence.— 
Orrto C. HEITMAN. 

Marysville. — A committee has 
been appointed to assist members over 
65 get their old-age benefits. Several 
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organizations are working on propo- 
sitions detrimental to organized labor 
to present to the people at the next 
general election —J. E. MARCH. 


CANADA 


Windsor. — Because of amend- 
ments to the War Act, we will have 
less chance of organizing the auto- 
mobile workers. In fact, all organi- 
zation has slacked up due to the war. 
—O. KITCHING. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—The Bethlehem 
Steel, Pusey and Jones, Du Pont and 
Atlas Powder Companies are likely 
to become war industries—the two 
former are partially organized. Under 
a two-year contract over 100 em- 
ployees in freight, building materials, 
wholesale grocers, leather plants, fruit 
and produce, private industry truck 
drivers, helpers and platform men 
have received $1.50 increase per week 
for 1940 and an additional $1.00 per 
man increase effective in 1941. A gen- 
eral building trades organizing cam- 
paign is under way. Advance notice of 
a $28,000,000 building program in 
this locality for 1940 gives a real 
chance for organization. Although 
there has been nothing definite, there 
are rumors of repressive legislation, 
which is counter-balanced by definite 
plans for fair labor legislation by the 
Delaware unions.—RoBERT W. HILL. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—The writer is organiz- 
ing the lumber workers and making 
good progress. We are doing all we 
can for the aged people and the writer 
has a class on social security and old- 
age insurance. The teamsters have 
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signed a new agreement with all long- 
haul companies, carrying a wage in- 
crease. These companies are Star 
Dray and Transfer, Inland Motor 
Freight, Sunset Train Auto Freight, 
Western Auto Freight and all local 
beer distributors. All unions report 
increased membership. Lumber com- 
panies are trying to classify their work 
as seasonal and in this way hope to 
eliminate paying social security on 
workers in logging camps. We have 
taken this matter up with the State 
Federation of Labor and members of 
the State Legislature to combat this 
move.—M. S. TAYLOR. 

Nampa.—Onur social security com- 
mittee is disseminating all available 
information and offering their assist- 
ance and service to all who ask. 
Trades and Labor Council is cam- 
paigning to strengthen their weaker 
unions and to organize dairy workers, 
city firemen, bakers, etc.—H. I. Han- 
SEN. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—New unions have been 
chartered for employees of Independ- 
ent Tool Company, Austin Western 
Road Machinery Company, and retail 
clerks in local stores.—S. R. NICHOL- 
SON. 

Blue Island—lIndustries in this lo- 
cality likely to become war industries, 
such as diesel engines and the Brida 
Company, are already organized. We 
have both social security and wages 
and hours committees. Bakers, 
through agreement, secured a wage 
increase of $1.50 a week and week’s 
vacation with pay for 1939; in 1940 
they will get two weeks’ vacation with 
pay.—F rep L. Krecu. 

Chicago. — Labor in Chicago is 
closely watching the Federal inquiry 
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into the building trades, with recent 
indictment of certain labor officials. 
Sentiment here is acute. Common dis- 
cretion allows of but little open com- 
ment on this matter except to say that 
“Labor will resent any attempt at 
persecutive methods coming from any 
source.” Organized labor is well on 
the defensive and is storing up data 
based on fact that may react as a 
boomerang to questionable methods 
being used by hostile labor factions. 
Every effort is made to spread the 
needed information on social security 
and unemployment compensation 
among the rank and file. Labor is 
constantly alert, with our capable leg- 
islative committee on guard, against 
any repressive labor legislation.— 
R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Danville.-—Meat cutters and retail 
clerks are organizing. Rumors are 
circulating that Illinois labor is to be 
faced with a similar bill of the Lantz 
type at its next session —WILLIAM L. 
WATSON. 

Jacksonville——The following or- 
ganized industries are likely to become 
war industries: Illinois Steel Bridge 
Company, J. Capps Woolen Mills, 
and Prosterman Clothing Factory. A 
five-member social security committee 
has been appointed by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, and they have rented 
the Court House and secured speak- 
ers to explain old-age assistance bene- 
fits, unemployment compensation and 
workmen’s compensation. Members 
of Electrical Workers Union No. 702, 
under new contract recently signed, 
secured from 10 to I5§ percent in- 
crease in wages. Teamsters Union 
No. 466 has organized employees of 
Carl Chaffener Bottling and Star 
Brothers Companies. This completes 
a 100 percent organization of beer 





agencies, with the exception of one 
firm, and we expect to sign them up 
shortly. In Chicago and vicinity civic 
leaders and business men are banding 
together to create anti-union feeling 
against organized workers.—FRANK 
B. TAYLOR. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—The Kingston Products 
Company has received “educational 
orders” from the War Department. 
Chrysler, Globe American and Delco- 
Radio Corporations are likely to be- 
come war industries. Among employ- 
ees getting wage increases are metal 
polishers, stove mounters, moulders, 
and those working for the Globe 
American Corporation and the Delco- 
Radio Company. Use of the injunc- 
tion law has again sprung up in Indi- 
ana.— WALTER BENNETT. 

Kokomo.—The Trades and Labor 
Council has a committee charged with 
the responsibility of looking after the 
interests of all who apply for unem- 
ployment compensation or old-age 
benefits. This committee has made a 
thorough study of the subject and is 
really of help to those seeking old-age 
benefits. Homer Martin on his visit 
here attracted large crowds as listen- 
ers. The automobile workers and elec- 
tricians have both had international 
organizers here working to unionize 
workers of their crafts. The local 
teamsters union is reorganizing.— 


H. E. VINceENr. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Steel companies and 
garment factories are likely to become 
war industries. Through organization 
cooks and waiters secured a $12.00 a 
week increase and retail clerks a 10 
percent raise. Oil drivers, warehouse 
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employees, bowling alley pinsetters 
and building service workers also re- 
port wage increases. — JAMES W. 
SOUTTER. 

Dubuque.—The following, likely 
to become war industries, all have 
contracts: Ryder Adams, Farley Let- 
cher, Metz Manufacturing, May- 
wood, Morrison, and Klauer Manu- 
facturing Companies. The central 
body now has a permanent commit- 
tee, whose duty it is to assist all per- 
sons requesting aid or information 
regarding old-age benefits, employers’ 
liability and unemployment compen- 
sation. Increased wages and reduced 
hours were secured by butcher work- 
men in their new agreement. An in- 
tensive organizing campaign is being 
planned for spring and summer.— 
ArT WOLFF. 

Sioux City—Our Central Labor 
Union’s organization committee is 
laying plans for a drive in the early 
spring. The writer has been assisting 
the Cooks and Waiters Union No. 
387. The writer represents the Cen- 
tral Labor Union on the executive 
board of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and as such representative ob- 
jected to some of the changes the 
board recommends in the Wagner 
law.—FLoyp T. SMITH. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville.—Oil Well Supply and 
Machine and the Acma Foundry and 
Machine Companies have received 
“educational orders” from the War 
Department. The latter company op- 
erated under 100 percent union con- 
tract but broke its agreement with the 
union and the writer is now trying to 
adjust the matter.—GEoRGE O. Mc- 
MANus. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Marlboro.—The Kohler Com- 


pany, manufacturers of miners sup- 
plies, is on the list of firms in case of 
war. All shoe firms are ready to start 
orders if we are involved in war. We 
have an office all set up for the use of 
members 65 years of age and over 
who are eligible for old-age benefits, 
and every possible assistance is given 
applicants. Until business shows signs 
of picking up we are working under 
our old agreements. Our local legis- 
lative committee is looking after all 
bills before the State Legislature un- 
favorable to organized labor.—JOHN 
T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls —Our Central 
Labor Union has appointed a com- 
mittee to aid those members over 65 
to secure their benefits under social 
security. The American Tissue Com- 
pany is still revising wage rates; they 
recently gave a § percent wage in- 
crease and signed a closed-shop agree- 
ment. All unions report increased 
membership. Several of our paper 
companies, when men who are on 
workmen’s compensation wish to re- 
turn to work, demand a physical ex- 
amination by the company doctor and 
if the report is adverse refuse to re- 
employ the men.—MIcHAEL J. Mc- 
LAIN. 

NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—Molders Unions Nos. 
40, 89 and 441 have formed an organ- 
izing committee of twenty members 
and are making a concerted drive on 
the Gray Iron, Aluminum and Brass 
Foundries. Employees of the Amer- 
ican Hair and Felt and Compo-Site 
Companies received wage increases. 
The central bodies and the State Fed- 
eration of Labor are watching anti- 
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This Spring— 
change to a 
HEAT- PROVED 
motor oil— 
and... 





Service motor oils. They 
have withstood higher de- 
grees of heat in refinery 
tests than they ever will 
have to bear as a lubricant 
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alien bills which may prove detrimen- 
tal to organized labor. Labor again 
came through when the city-manager 
plan to change city government and 
remove labor representatives in of- 
fice failed. Local union officers are 
assisting members to obtain their ben- 
efits under social security—O. T. 
Woon. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—Both the Eclipse Ma- 
chine Company and the Dino Bendix 
Aviation Corporation have large gov- 
ernment orders. We have a standing 
committee to assist members secure 
their rights under social security. The 
Mohican Market and Bakery, one of 
our largest concerns, is 100 percent 
organized. Our musicians’ union, re- 
cently reorganized, is progressing 
nicely. Organizing activities are being 
carried on by the butchers, clerks, bar- 
tenders and waiters. Remington Rand 
Elmira plant is demanding some kind 
of action. To the members making 
this fight is due a lot of credit.— 
CHARLES M. SPENCER. 

Massena.—Efforts are being made 
to organize additional aluminum 
workers; we have about 1,500 in the 
union, but there are about 2,700 in 
the plant. The Aluminum Company 
is adding to its force. Our unions 
stand ready to assist members in se- 
curing their benefits under old-age 
and unemployment compensation.— 
H. H. MacDow.E Lt. 

New York.—Organized labor is 
rapidly due for a show down and must 
continue its fight against prevalent re- 
actionary forces which are doing 
everything possible to destroy its mo- 
rale. Unemployment is mounting with 
alarming rapidity and unless Congress 
stipulates the prevailing rate in its ap- 
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propriation bill labor will suffer an- 
other set-back. It is essential to urge 
every member to insist that their Con- 
gressman include the prevailing rate 
in the Appropriation Bill and that 
heavy and building construction be 
done by and through contract with 
union provisions.—E. E. WILLIAMs. 

Rochester.—The General Railway 
Signal Company has a $120,560 “ed- 
ucational order” from the War De- 
partment for war materials. The East- 
man Kodak Company has a similar 
order of $95,566. Metal polishers 
are organized. Thomas Maguire and 
the writer are working to organize the 
pattern makers. Assistance for old- 
age and unemployment compensation 
benefits under social security are han- 
dled by a committee functioning under 
our Central Labor Union. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union’s legislative commit- 
tee is constantly alert to see that re- 
pressive labor legislation is killed. 
Our federal labor unions have formed 
a Federal Council and through this 
council they discuss problems pertain- 
ing to their several unions and we feel 
that this will prove of great benefit to 
the movement. The teamsters have 
five chartered unions and they too 
have a Teamsters Council.——-GEORGE 
ScorTT. 

Troy.—In addition to our standing 
committee, which assists members se- 
cure their benefits under social securi- 
ty, we have open meetings and in- 
formed speakers. These meetings 
have been well attended. There is a 
drive on to organize milk drivers 
and workers in the pastuerized plants. 


’ —IJ. §. Scorr. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—We have recently or- 
ganized the state highway workers in 
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North Carolina and the members of 
City Employees Union No. 242 gave 
a barbecue dinner at which more than 
one hundred city and county employ- 
ees, members of the city council, city 
government and labor officials were 
present. T. A. Wilson, chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, stressed the advantages of 
the merit system for city, county, state 
and federal employees. Civil service, 
he pointed out, will eliminate the evils 
of the old political spoils system. 
Building trades craftsmen have re- 
ceived wage increases and additional 
men are being hired by the contrac- 
tors—G. J. KENDALL. 


OHIO 


Akron.—A concerted effort is be- 
ing made to organize rubber workers. 
Our State Federation of Labor is 
working to have benefits under old- 
age increased from $30.00 to $40.00 
per month. The Political Subdivision 
Budget Commissions are discussing 
reductions of pay.—H. D. Jones. 

Springfield. — Dinner of Trades 
and Labor Assembly in January to all 
officers of local trade unions was re- 
cent notable happening in local labor 
circles. State Federation officers and 
state and city officials were special 
guests. The purpose of this annual 
event is to bring all officers closer to- 
gether. Organization activities are 
going forward. In the printing trades, 
mailers and bookbinders are being or- 
ganized. Metal trades: Molders are 
active. Miscellaneous: Bartenders 
and culinary workers and milk sales- 
men and dairy employees are con- 
ducting membership campaigns. The 
Assembly is planning to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to aid all wage earners 
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in handling their social security prob- 
lems. The Assembly during the winter 
months is holding a series of forums 
in which labor and other subjects are 
discussed. For years the Assembly 
has maintained an activity whereby 
outright tuition grants are given de- 
serving high-school students to obtain 
higher education. More than 115 
have been assisted, and approximately 
$25,000 spent in this activity. 

The Labor Temple, free of debt, is 
owned by organized labor. In it is 
the Union Club, a social organization 
for unionists that is doing a worth- 
while work in bringing all members of 
organized labor into closer unity. Re- 
cent hearing in this city by the State 
Industrial Commission to consider 
the need of a minimum wage for 
beauticians discloses that the same 
low wage exists as prevails throughout 
the state. Work continues to improve. 
However, there continues to be many 
unemployed who are on WPA or 
relief. —C, W. Ricu. 


OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell.—A social security com- 
mittee has been appointed to help in 
getting benefits and to advise on social 
security and workmen’s compensation 
measures. Retail clerks are being con- 
tacted for organization purposes.— 
WILL FETROW. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg.—According to news- 
paper reports the Central Iron and 
Steel Corporation has a naval con- 
tract and the Harrisburg Steel Cor- 
poration a War Department contract. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
workers of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany.—GLENN H. FELLer. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Arecito.—Employment is increas- 
ing in agriculture and in the sugar cane 
industry and wages in both these in- 
dustries have been raised. The mem- 
bership of our twelve agricultural 
unions is increasing and a collective 
contract has been secured with sugar- 
cane producers to make $1.00 a mini- 
mum wage.— NEMESIO MORALES 
CRUuz. 

TEXAS 


Amarillo.—The writer is reorgan- 
izing state employees. Truck drivers 
and warehouse workers are conduct- 
ing an organization campaign. We 
have a committee working to assist 
members secure their benefits under 
social security —C. E. SEARs. 

Sherman. — We have two of the 
“likely to become war industries” or- 
ganized, and are working on four or 
five others. Our central body has been 
recently reorganized. Members of 
the following unions have received 
wage increases: telephone operators 
working for the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, mill workers employed by the 
Kimbell-Diamond Manufacturing 
Company and refinery workers. Meat 
cutters, electricians, refinery workers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, retail 
clerks and teamsters are showing 
great interest in organizing.—FRED 
N. HALLoway. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City.—The only indus- 
tries in this state that would come 
under “war industries” would be min- 
ing and smelting and these are fairly 
well organized. The writer in visiting 
the central bodies in his territory ex- 
plains the procedure for obtaining 
benefits for those members over 65 














under social security. Organization 
activities are being carried on at the 
Utah Copper Company and we are 
trying to organize the evaporated 
milk plants in the northern part of 
the state. We expect at the meeting 
of the Legislature in 1941 to have an 
even more repressive labor legislative 
program than we had in 1939, where 
they attempted to pass a law similar 
to the famous Oregon law. Also at- 
tempts were made to disrupt the un- 
employment insurance act and our 
wage payment act. We are preparing 
ourselves to meet it—PauL M. PE- 
TERSON. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—While none of our 
industries have received “educational 
orders” from the War Department, 
yet the iron works and lumber yards 
are stocking up. It is expected that 
most of the building tradesmen will 
get wage increases in either May or 
June. Workers of the W. A. Smoot 
Lumber Company are organized. 
Since October we have chartered un- 
ions of painters and insurance agents. 
We have made a protest to our 
delegation in Congress against the 
Carey Labor Relations Bill.—V. H. 
MARSH. 


WASHINGTON 


Renton.—Upon expiration of the 
metal trades agreements this spring 
we will try and renew them, holding 
what we have, but will ask for wage 
increase for those in the lower brack- 
ets. A woman’s Auxiliary has been 
formed under Molders UnionNo. 158. 
Our educational committee places 
pamphlets in barber shops, taverns, 
real estate offices, etc., and requests 
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Ivs sprinG! Don’t wait for the hiss 
and boil of an overheated radiator. 
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one of the workers to study them and 
be able to answer inquiries and give 
correct information to their fellow 
workers as to their rights under social 
security—Davip MITCHELL. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—Painters are setting up 
new wage rates. Truck drivers have 
secured a new contract with the Fair- 
mont Wall Plaster Company whereby 
they maintained the same rate of pay 
with reduced hours. Retail clerks are 
putting on a drive for new members. 
Laborers are still signing up. A new 
market is being built for the Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company under union 
conditions. Union labor will be used 
by both the Moose Lodge and the 
Coca Cola Company when they build 
new homes in the spring —Earu E. 
Cox. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville—Workers in those in- 
dustries likely to become war indus- 
tries are organized with the exception 
of a new machine shop employing 
about thirty people, and we hope to 
add this shop to the union list. The 
Central Labor Union has a perma- 
nent social security committee that 
will aid any member on social security 
matters. Wage scales remain steady. 
Rock County has the highest indus- 
trial wage in our state. The average is 
$36.73 per week, which is 10 per cent 
above its nearest rival. The writer or- 
ganized the workers in Grahams Res- 
taurant, obtaining a closed-shop agree- 
ment, shorter hours and slightly im- 
proved wages. The writer represented 
Hod Carriers Union No. 1426 in its 
petition before the National Labor 
Relations Board for a hearing for 
representation of employees of the 
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This company has been guilty of vio- 
lations of the wages and hours law. 
The practice of this concern may be 
interesting to other unions. Instead 
of hiring certain employees and list- 
ing them properly on the payroll, 
thereby paying unemployment insur- 
ance, social security taxes, workmen’s 
compensation, etc., this company con- 
ceived the idea of contracting part of 
the common labor out to an individual 
who, in turn, would employ others to 
aid him in performing the work. The 
latter individual, usually irresponsible 
and fully ignorant of present-day em- 
ployer obligations, keeping no records 
or other data on employment, was 
supposed to be the answer to an un- 
scrupulous employer’s desire to escape 
responsibility. We expect to take care 
of this employer and enlighten him as 
to his inescapable responsibilities. 
There will be a hearing on the petition 
of the Carr Stores to the Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Board asking for 
an election among its employees to de- 
termine representation. This firm 
about five months ago, through em- 
ployer interference, broke down the 
union employees’ loyalty to their un- 
ion after they had taken a vote to 
strike, which was authorized by a 
large majority. Then the company re- 
fused to bargain with the union except 
on a three-fourths majority as speci- 
fied in the Wisconsin Employment 
Peace Act. The unions refuse to rec- 
ognize the Act as constitutional and 
will no doubt refuse to participate in 
the hearing. The picket line continues. 
—Car_ E. Bunce, 





